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THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WILL IT STOP VIVISECTION ? 
Tabu we live in an sge of unceasing wonder! 
The newest thing in photography is interesting 
to us women, not only because we are intel- 
ligently concerned with all that is new and 
wonderful, but because it is not impossible that 
this may prove to be the means of putting an 
end to that awful method of prying into 
physiology that preys on the hearts and con- 
sciences of so many of us, vivisection ; and also 
because it will probably serve to lighten for our 
children the. mysterious burden of deep-seated 
pain and di 5 ; 

All this, indeed, is going rather in advance of 
the immediate facts. These are wonderful, but 
they are so very newly discovered that the 
practical applications of them are still in the 
future. 

The new discovery is that it is possible to 
photograph through a solid substance and 80 to 
see what is inside it. „ : . 

Thus, it is possible to photograph the bones 
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Photogram, that is dedicated to this new dis- 
covery, there is a translation from the German 
of the paper in which the original discoverer of 
the new photography, Professor Röntgen, of 
Wurzberg, gives his own account of it. He 
gays: ö 

% Paper is so transparent that a book of a 
thousand pages offers practically no resistance, 
and printer's ink makes no difference. Similarly 
the fluorescence shows behind two packs of 
cards; a single card- does not visibly diminish 
the brilliancy of the light So, again, a single 
thickness of 1 1 80 casts a Shad o 1 — 
screen; sev ve au to 
duce a marked effect. Thick N of woolare 
still transparent. Boards of pine two or three 
centimetres thick absorb only very little. A 


inside the flesh; and it will be perfectly easy |} 


for the surgeon to see the position of a bullet, 
or for the physician to perceive the first 
symptoms of the deposit that is going to be 
visible presently in the shape of pain and 
constitutional disturbance as gout or rheu- 
matism. Hip disease, again, so often ‘neglected 
and called only “growing pains,” even when 
surgical aid has been sought in ‘the first stage, 
will be earlier recognised. All this is already 
in practical reach, for it is an actual fact that the 
new photography can and does photograph the 
bones through the solid flesh—the flesh appear- 
iog only like a shadow around the clearly defined 
bones. Whether it will prove possible to see 
the working of the organs, and so cut the 
ground from under the feet of the vivisector, is 
nos yet certain. . 

The illustration that we give is of something 
as wonderful as, but a little less gruesome than, 
the bones of a living person’s hand. It is the 
contents of a calico pocket, taken by the 
photographic camera through the calico, which 
of course hides from the eye what it contains, 
but thus plainly gives up its 
photographic operator. The coin, the latchkey, 
and the corkscrew are easily identified. The third 


long object is yet more interesting; it isa lead | 
pencil, that pulls up and down in a metal 


sheath; the darkest part of the object is the 
metal case, and below that the lead is seen 
distinctly inside the shadow of the wood of the 
pencil. Thus we perceive ttat not only is the 
-ealico pocket in which the whole lot were enclosed 
pervious by this means, but also that wood, like 
‘flesh, can be seen through, looking only like a sort 
ol shadow around what is inside it. Such is 


indeed the fact. In a special issue of the 


secrets to the | 


q ; 3 PH * Bt 
SHADOW PHOTOGRAPH OF CALICO POCKET 


(showing conteats, corkscrew, pocket-pencil with metal guard 
and lead in black, key, etc.) . 


Taken according to -Proressor Rö vTrdEx's n ethod on an 
ordinary photographic dry plate enclosed in a slide, and 
ex for about five minutes to the rays of a Crookes vacuum 


tube, by Mr A. A. C. SWINTON AND Mr. J. C. M. Stanton, 


If a sheet of vulcanite, aluminium, or fibrous material is | 
laid over the calico, it does not affect the resut. 


piece of sheet aluminium, 15 mm. thick, still 
allowed the X-rays (as I will call the rays, for the 
sake of brevity) to pass, but greatly reduced the 
fluorescence. Glass plates of similar thickness 
behave similarly; lead glass is, however, much 
more opaque 


several centimetres thick is transparent. If the 


hand be held before the fluorescent screen, the 


| shadow shows the bones darkly, with only faint 


outlines of the surrounding tissues. Water and 
several other fluids are very transparent. 
Hydrogen is not markedly more permeable than 
air. Plates of copper, silver, lead, gold, and 
platinum also allow the rays to pass, but only 
when the metal is thin. Platinum thick allows 


than glass free from lead. Ebonite | 


One Penny Weekly. 
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some rays to pass ; silver and oo are 
anager, ‘tad is practically uaa? ee 

It is not, of course, possible for anyone who 
has no knowledge of physics to properly under- 
stand exactly how this extraordinary result is 
brought about by the photographic process. 
But it is not too obscure for anybody to get a 
brief idea. That which we call “ white light,” 
the ordinary light of the sun, is proved by the 
prism (a simple apparatus for breaking it up into 
rays) to really consist of a number of different 
coloured rays. This anybody who has a prism 
can see; and certain comparatively simple 
experiments have shown, too, that beyond what 
we can see with our poor eyes, there are finer 
gradations of colour. Photography is a main 
factor in teaching science to-day that there are 
rays in light that we cannot take oognisance of 
by our eyes, just as the microscope teaches us 
that we cannot see with our unaided eyes an 
infinite variety of minute facts that are around 
us, or as the telescope shows us distant wonders 
that men had gazed towards unseeing for ages 
before this help to our vision was made. Well, 
it is known by photograpby that there are many 
rays that exist, and are not recognised by the 
eye, and some of these have been rendered 
visible by electricity, which is a main factor in 
the production of the new photographs. 

The light employed in taking these pictures of 
objects inside others is produced in a vacuum 
tube, i e., a tube from which air has been with- 
drawn as far as possible, and then electricity is 
passed through, so as to get a brilliantlight. It 
is some one or more of these pure rays that can 
pass through the solid objects. 

The discoverer, it will be observed, calls them 
“X-rays” (X being used in mathematics to 
denote unknown quantities) by way of stating 
that he has not yet ascertained what rays they 
are to which the solid bodies named are trans- 
parent. Mr. Wall, in the IHotogram, ob- 
serves :— 

“The discovery of these X-rays by Pro- 
fessor Röntgen was due, as is 80 often the 
case, entirely to an accident. He was experi- 
menting with.a Crookes’ tube wrapped in an 
opaque material, and on his bench lay a piece 
of sensitive paper on which he found, after a 
powerful current had passed through the tube, 
that a black line had been formed on the paper. 
Keenly alive to all extraordinary phenomena, the 
learned professor proceeded to investigate, with 
the result of the discovery of what is practically 
something absolutely new, and the value of 
which we cannot at present appreciate. The 
subsequent developments may be of such a 
nature as to totally change our ideas of things 
in general. 

“ Whilst the experiments hitherto made are 
from the utilitarian point of view of but little 
value, there is not the slightest doubt that in 


98 


the near future they will be of considerable 


value, as has already been shown by Professor 
Mosetig, of Vienna, who obtained by this means | * 


shadowgrams of a man’s hand, in which was em- 
bedded à bullet from a revolver, and also in the 
case of u girl who had a malformation of the 
foot. In both cases the exact location of the 
injury was obtained, and considerable assistance 
rendered to the surgeon. It will be possible, 
as here sketched out, to obtain not only the 
location of a foreign substance in the body, but 
possibly also valuable aid as to the displacement 
or injury to internal organs of the human body. 

“ As it haa been proved that metals possess a 
different transparency to these rays, it does not 
seem chimerical to assume that we have in these 
new rays a power to determine the perfect 
nature of an alloy, for instance, or the presence 
or absence of flaws in castings, in forgings, such 
as our heayy ordnance, etc.” 

The matter cannot be made more clear with- 
out undue attention. Enough is shown and 
said to enable our readers to see the great 
possibilities of the future in this way of dis- 
covering that which has been hidden, and its 
possible application to that decrease of suffering 
both to man and brute that interests the tender 
heart of woman. 


LADIES CANVASSING AT .BLEC- 
TIONS. 
(From the “ Newcastle Daily Chronicle.” ) 


Ir is with some surprise, not to say amuse- 
ment, we find from cr aye of the North 
of England Women’s Li 1 Conference at West 
eg yesterday, that in the opinion of 
these Liberal ladies canvassing at elections 
should be done away with. Cauvassing at 
elections, we are ready to acknowledge, is very 
much of a nuisance, and if it should be done 
5 with much trouble would be saved, both 
to those who conduct the elections and those 
who, we had almost said, have the misfortune 
to be qualified to vote at them. But, then 
what would become of the Liberal women ? 
They have no votes—we mean at Parliamentary 
elections—and if the majority of their own party 
are allowed to have their way, they will wait long 
before they get them. It follows. that they can 
only exert an influence upon the course of 
politics by endeavouring to persuade those who 
possess votes to give them in the way they 
desire. But that is canvassing. 

The formation of a Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciation simply means canvassing, and a 
more severe, insistent, and importunate 
form of canvassing than could be carried out 
without them. The importation of women 
into politics, on both sides, indeed, must 
be regarded as an indication that canvassing 
is regded as the primordial necessity of 
elections. Even if we hold it to be a necessary 
evil, we rather lay ourselves open to the charge 
of cant and hypocrisy; for when anything is 
regarded sincerely as an evil—whether necessary 
or not—the tendency is not to magnify and exalt 
it, but to do with as little of it as possible. If 
the Liberal women really thought canvassing at 


elections a bad thing, we cannot imagine that | P 


they would choose to rush in that they might 
aggravate it twofold. What, then, are we to 
make of the applause which we are told greeted 
the declaration that canvassing at elections 
should be done away with? Perhaps the mean- 
ing is that it should be done away with so far 
as regards male solicitation; but that the 
women, in recompense for their having no vote, 
e alone have the right of asking the votes 
of others. 


It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll that a 
woman should vote. . . If the wants, the 
ions, the vices, are allowed a full vote, 
through the hands of a half brutal, intemperate 
population, I think it but fair that the virtues, 
the aspirations, should be allowed a full voice as 
an offset, through the purest of the people.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. - 
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WOTFIEN’S_ UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE 
. . 0 OXFORD. 
Tun proposal, which has 


ard 


ioned and wide- 


* 

eee interest, to admit women to the Bachelor 
Arts ay will come before Con tion 

on March 3rd. The official report of the com · 


. appointed to consider the subject was 
issued on Tuesday last and contains the following 
resolutions, which will be submitted for dis- 
cussion :— 


(1) “That it is desirable, subject to certain 


conditions, to admit to the B.A. degree women 
who have kept residence at Oxford for twelve 
terms, in a of residence approved by the 
University, and who have passed (under the 
samo regulations as apply to undergraduates) all 
31 examinations required for the degree of 

If (1) is carried, the following resolutions will 
be submitted separately: 


(a) Women who have been racognised by the 
University as keeping residence, and women who 
have been admitted to the degree of B.A..shall 
enjoy only such privileges within the University 
as the University 1. by decres or statute, 
confer upon them.” 

G)“ Women who have been admitted to the 
degtee of B.A. shall not be permitted to 
ot aa for the degree of M.A, or for any 

er , 


(e) No woman shall be admitted to the 
degree of B.A. who has not taken honours in 
one, at least, of the examinations for the degree 
of B.A.” 

If (o) is carried, the followivg resolution: will 
be submitted: : a 
(d) “Women who have kept residence, and 
passed all the examinations for the degree of 

A., but have not obtained honours in any of 
these examinations, shall receive from the 
University a diploma stating the terms kept and 
the examinations passed, to certify that, so far 
as keeping terms and ing examinations are 
concerned, they have satisfied the conditions 
under which undergraduates are entitled to 
supplicate for the degree of B. aA. 

If (1) is not carried, the following resolution 
will be submitted:— = 7 1 

2) „ Women who have kept residence at 
Oxford for twelve terms in a place of residence 
approved by the University, and who have 

under the same regulations as apply to 

undergraduates) all the examinations 1 
for the degree of B. A., shall receive a diploma, 
stating the terms kept and the examinations 
5 and certifying that, so far as keeping 
terms and passing examinations are concerned, 
they have satisfied the conditions under which 
undergraduates are entitled to supplicate for the 
degree of B.A.” 

In any case, the following resolutions will be 
submitted 

(3) „Women who have kept residence in 
Oxford for not less than four terms in a place 
of residence approved by the University, and 
who have passed any of the examinations re- 
quired for the BA. degree, or any of the 
examinations of women held by the delegates of 
local examinations, shall receive a certificate 
stating the terms kept and the examinations 

assed.” 

(4) „Women who have not kept residence in 
Oxford, but have passed (under the same regu- 
lations as apply to undergraduates) all the 
examinations required for the degree of H. A., 
shall receive a certificate stating the examina- 
tions passed, and certifying that, so far as pass- 
ing examinations are concerned, they have 
satisfied the conditions under which under- 

raduates are entitled to supplicate for the 
degre of B.A.” 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The similar movement at Cambridge has 
received, as before announced in THE SIGNAL, the 
support of over 2,000 influential signatures of 

uates of the University. 

Three memorials have been signed and sent to 
the Council of the Senate of the University in 
support of that presented last week from 
members of. the Senate in favour of admitting 


memorial has been si 


a me 00 
„ tes „ 
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women to degrees. One of these is signed 

about 180 head-mistresses of 1 oe 
schools of Great Britain. A second 
comes past and present students of Girton 
and. Newnham Colleges, and has about 1,180 
signatures, more than 350 of which are from 
members of the teaching profession. A third 


by the following, 
among others:—The Duke of Argyll, Mrs. 
Benson, Sir W. Broadbent, Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Marquis of Dufferin, Dr. Graves, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Christopher Heath, the Misses 
Davenport Hill, the Bishops of Hereford, 
London, Liverpool, and Wakefield, Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Sir James i le the Deans of Durham 
and Ripon, Lord Playfair, Dr. Playfair, Lord 
Reay, Lord Ripon, Lord Russell of Killowen, 
and Mr. G. F. Watts. On the other side, 
naturally, this has aroused some alarm, and so 
Professor Marshall, who occupies the Chair of 
Political Economy, has issued an address to the 
Senate, arguing on the other side. The Pro- 
fessor says the objections are many. Whilst 
admitting that women should receive some 
recognition at the hands of the University for 
their successful studies, that would be accom- 
plished by the degree of E.B A. or A.B.A., where 
E stands for Externa and A. for Associator. 
Unless sufficient support could be obtained for 
the Bishop of e scheme of an Imperial 
University for Women, some ‘such degrees as 
these should be granted to women without delay, 
No one pretends, says Professor Marshall, that 
the disabilities under which women labour at 
Cambridge amount to an evil of the first order, 
and he urges patience. 

Professor Percy Gardner argues not merely 
against the admission of women to degrees but 
against their University training entirely. To 
let our readers see the best that can be made of 
that side of the case, we give Mr. Gardner's 
paper. He says— 

‘Tt is suggested to me that while the ad vo- 
cates of admission have been heard N 
and the academic conservatives have found a 
spokesman in Professor Case, no statement has 
appeared from those who are by no means con- 
servative in University matters, but yet are 
opposed to this innovation. May I briefly sketch 
the ition held by some of us? I should wish 
to show—first, that the proposed measure is not 
in the best interests of women ; second, that it 
is against the interests of the Universities; and 
third, that the present is the right moment for 
resistance. 

“ When I say that the granting of degrees to 
women is not really for their interest, I express 
the views of many both at Oxford and Oam- 
bridge who have taken a prominent part in the 
women’s educational movement. At present, at 
Oxford at least, women are comparatively free 
to choose their course, and are not subject to 
the narrowing restrictions of the regular 5 
course. They can vary the length of their 
residence and the course of theirstudies. They 
can choose what is best in teaching and examina- 
tion. Those who wish to confer certificates on 
women but to exclude them from degrees would 

reserve this liberty, which is a treasure not 
Tightly to be thrown away. The restrictions of 
the degree course are a bondage forced upon 
men by necessities which scarcely exist in the 
case of women. The Oxford course is, in fact, 
a time-race over a marked course, and it exer- 
cises on all students a crushing force which often 
takes all the life and spontaneity out of study. 
We endure it of necessity, real or fancied; but 
it would be a cruel thing to subject to it per- 
manently those who are at present partly free. 
The School of Literee Humaniores in particular 
has no parallel in any country. It is an illogical 
and local development which cannot be defended 
against criticism except on the one ground, that 
the men who pass through it come out fit for the 
world. But it does not follow that a course which 
fits men for manly duties will fit women for 
womanly duties. It does not follow, and it is a 
thing in itself very improbable. 

Moreover, the question is not merely whether 
a group of women students shall pass through 
this or that course at the University. The 
question is of the whole of female education. 
The pressure of a hard system must spread 
irresistibly downwards from grade to grade. 


First, pressure will be brought to bear on the 
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“Thirdly, the present is the time for Oxford 
and Cambridge to come to a definite decision in 
regard to women students, and to draw a line to 
be held in the future. When fifteen years ago 
the Graces were passed at Cambridge cee | 
women to the examinations, it was represen 


Wo are of opinion that Professor Gardner's 
apprehensions about the evil effect on the edu- 
cation of girls will prove groundless. The. 
degree will never be as general for women as 
for men. Every man who can afford the time 
and the money wishes to go to the University. 


from that of boys, will be ed helplessly in| that Newnham and Girton would be content | Parents are glad for their sons’ time to be en- 
the wake of it. The teac modern 


with that concession. Of course they were not 
content long; nor will bebe gg now 
be content with the B.A. or the M. A., or any- 
thing but a full participation in the working of 
the Universities. If the Universities do uot in- 
tend thus to admit them, it is far kinder to let 
them know the decision at once; and it is for 
their leaders and advisers to decide on a conse- 
quent course of proceeding. So far as Oxford is 
concerned the case is simple. Hitherto women 
have been admitted among us as privileged 
guests. They have not contributed to the Uni- 
versity funds, and have enjoyed our best teach- 
ing and almost all privileges which can be con- 

ed save to our members. It is now suggested 
in a widely-signed memorial, that they should be 
accorded certificates of examination signed by 
the Vice-Chancellor. This might very well be 
arranged ; and after this, setting aside fanciful 
expedients, which will never work, the only 
further thing which they can want is member- 
ship. To this demand Oxford has every right 
to reply with a non possumus, 

No doubt ingenious plans may be devised 
whereby regular diplomas or even degrees may 
be given to women without adopting them as 
partners in the University. These how- 
ever must labour under the two fatal objections 
—first , that they sacrifice the present liberty of 
women ; and, second, that, while giving women 
equal toil with men, they rob them of part of 
the reward of toil. The present status of women 
at Oxford, perhaps with slight modifications, is 
far better. It does not ay upon them the same 


ployed, even if they have no aptitude for cy : 
no necessity. for the assistance of a 
bread-winning. Girls are more helpful at home, 
too much learning is considered by not a few a 
3 drawback for them, mts are unwil- 

ing to spend money on the higher education of 
their daughters, and scholarships for girls are 
comparatively rare. Even if degrees be granted, 
it will remain the exception for women to obtain 
the advantages offered by a University. 

‘It is true that well-informed people already 
esteem a University certificate at its due value. 
Bat even if all people were intelligent, as long 
as de are thought desirable for men, this 
would not constitute a valid reason for refusing 
women the distinctions they have been en- 
couraged to work for and have earned, merely on 
the ground that they are disqualified by 
sex. 

% Nor can we agree that it is against the in- 
terests of Universities to admit women to 
degrees. For some time past this University 
has had a considerable proportion of women 
among the 1,500-students of the Durham College 
of Science. Experience has proved the fears of 
Professor Gardner as imaginary as those of Mr. 
Case. Not only has no scandal ever been known 
to occur, but he would be a bold man who 
would charge our men students with any 
‘softening of moral fibre.“ The presence of 
women is distinctly beneficial to the college. They 
exercise a civilising influence and check the boister- 
ousness of which we hear 80 much in certain men’s 
colleyes. Rowdyism and horseplay are, happily, 
unknown among us. 

“ We hold that there is nothing to be feared,‘but 
much to be gained by doing justice to women. If 
the degree courses at Oxford and Cambridge are 
as unsuitable as Professor Gardner thinks they 
are, it would surely be advantageous for men 
as well as for their sisters for the curricula to be 
revised, and lines of study to be drawn up more 
consonant with modern theories of education. 
The University of Durham has recently at- 
tempted to do this in the regulations for the 
degree of B. Litt., and I can testify from per- 
sonal experience that the effort has been crowned 
with most satisfactory results.—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, „HENRY PALIN GUN Rv. 

Durham College of Science, 

% Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” 


languages, of music, of = will suffer, and 
with jel ge education general). 

1 „ meantime, until this revolution in 
women’s education has come about, girls will 
find themselves, on coming to the Universities, 
in a most unfortunate pass. They. will be com- 

lied to travel over set paths, mae out 
without any thought of them, and for which 
they are not half trained. They will have to 
consider, not what course is good, but what is 

ible to students so imperfectly. prepared, or 
else ruin their health in efforts to overtake their 


work. 

“Much has been made of the hardship suffered 
by women who mad at Oxford and Cambri 
in being unable, like those who study at the 
younger Universities, to claim a definite degree. 
We are told that sometimes this fact tells against 
them when they epply for educational appoint- 
ments. I do not deny that this may in a few 
cases be a hardship. But it is a temporary 
inconvenience only, Electing boards can easily 
be brought to see that a certificate may be as 
good evidence of education as adegree. In any 
case, it is not right that this grievance, even if 
real, should be set right by adoption of a 
course damaging to the interests of the 
Universities and of the vast majority of women 
themselves. 

“Second, even if it were probable that thorough 
assimilation of the education of the sexes would 
turn out a good thing, the experiment is too risky 
to be tried on our only two great Universities. 
The Germans, I am told, are proposing to make 
trial of admitting women to degrees at one of 
their score of Universities, perhaps Giessen. 
That is most reasonable. But it is quite another 
thing to mingle in all our English Universities 
elements of unknown tendency and force. I feel 
that we have a right to brush away, not without 
indignation, the pretence that we may accord to 
women the B.A. or the M.A. degree without 
admitting them to real participatioa in the work- 
ing of the Universities. Women must either be, 
as at present, guests to the University —honoured 
and indulged guests—or else members and 
fellow workers. This is no time to introduce 
new and invidious distinctions based merely on 
sex, to say that a woman may be a graduate, but 
may not bea teacher, or may be a teacher, but 
may not be on a board, and may not vote in Con- 
gregation. Either they must be our guests or 
our equal mates. And, with all friendship and 
sympathy towards our highly-educated women, I 
do not think it right that both our great Univer- 
tities should at the same time become sexless. 

“We have heard a good deal from America of 
what is there called co-education. I am con- 
vinced by the evidence which has come before 
me that, while the mixing of men and women at 
some lectures is unobjectionable, in some classes, 
especially in advanced classes, it is pernicious. 
Experience had led me independently to the 
same view. Some of my best pupils have been 
women, who have greatly helped and encouraged 
me. But I have found it right, while freely 
admitting women to general and elementary 
lectures, to keep men and women apart in more 
advanced teaching. What the result would be 
if men and women were put on the same footing 
in regard to the University it is not easy to con- 
jecture. And besides the question of teaching 
there is the wider social question. I do not, like 
Mr. Case, fear open scandal. There is far more 
risk of a softening of moral fibre. In German 
and Scotch Universities the whole machinery is 
directed to the systematising and imparting of 
knowledge. But in the English Universities the 
old Greek idea that education is a training for 
living is by no means extinct. Knowledge is 
the same for men and women. But a training 
for life cannot in reason be the same for the two 
sexes, unless their moral nature and social 
functions are identical. To carry over to women 
a course of education gradually formed by the 
pressure of the needs of men can scarcely be a 
Wite proceeding. 


burden as upon unde uates. And it saves 
the University from of which no one of us 
can fully judge. ; 

“The position of Cambridge is, no doubt, in 
this matter less strong and less defensible. At 
Cambridge women students have been recog- 
nised in ways in which they have never been 
recognised at Oxford. But even Cambridge can at 
all events maintain present arrangements, which 
have worked without great hardship and without 
compromising the character of the University. 
I am yours faithfully, _ Percy GANDNER.“ 


The following two letters have appeared in the 
Times in answer to Mr. Gardner :— 


“But is not the harm already done, so far as 
Cambridge is concerned? Women are put 
through the same training, the same examina- 
tions, even, I believe, for honours; their relative 
Sata is published. They are encouraged to 

o the work, they are thus made to receive the 
harm, and yet the nominal reward is denied 
them. 

‘¢ Professor Gardner's argument stops short 
here. Would the degree increase the number of 
those who resort to Cambridge without this in- 
centive? If it would, in what proportion? To 
an outsider the present arrangement seems un- 
just; it was an illogical effect of the example set 

y the University of London, where women 
receive the degree they earn. The example was 
itself, I think, unwise. But it seems too late to 
establish the needful difference to suit the 
average sexual diversity. Indeed, it may have 
ever been impossible. An urgent cry from those 
to whom men bow must, if persistent, ultimately 
overcome all scruples. And how can the ticket 
be refused when the thing itself has been con- 
ceded P—Yours, etc., M. D., F. R. S.“ 


“ Sin, Everything Professor Gardner writes is 
entitled to careful consideration, but some of us, 
who have had experience of women as University 
students, are unable to accept the statements on 
which he bases refusal of degrees for them. 

“ Professor Gardner maintains that it is not in 
their best interests, as at the older Universities 
‘women are comparatively free to chouse their 
course. He may be unaware that one of the 
women's colleges at Cambridge compels them to 
read for a tripos. 1 believe the other insists 
upon their following the course for some 
University examination. To obtain the Girton 
certificate women are required to fulfil all the 
conditions which qualify men for a degree. 


Another friend of the Women Students’ cause 
writes: 

Their arguments seem to run counter to the 
spirit of the age, and to alvocate a retrograde 
movement. In these days of University exten- 
sion, however, and of the higher education of 
women generally, the intellectual ones are 
bound to rise to the top of the tree, and to take 
their places in the various professions to which’ 
their abilities justly entitle them. 

“ This is a matter for congratulation, and con- 
duces to the welfare of the community. Let the 
soi - disant lords of creation, with all their 
vaunted superiority, look to their laurels, and 
see to it that they are not left behind in the 


race. 

„Until this latter generation, except in a very 
few instances, the intel'ectual powers and 
capacity of women were never tested or brought 
into play. Beyond being taught a little music 
and a smattering of a modern language or two, 
the talents of the great majority were utterly 
neglected; while in our public schools and 
Universities, on the contrary, promising youths 
have always had the advantage of the most able 
tuition, and after a long course of study, their 
cultivated talents have been put to a practical 
test, so that they may be turned t) the best 
account in after life. Yet how many of the 
sterner sex, even after a decade or twelve years 
of hard reading, only take a third or fourth class 
degree at our Universities Why shou'd we deny 
to our sisters a higher sphere of usefulness, a wider 
range of intelligence, and the great blessing of 
becoming self-supporticg ? There are three thou- 
sand undergraduates at Oxford, and about the 


. Cat ere 
properly 
be employed io the 


in 

We must admit the truth and bow to the 
inevitable} and let us * = 9 ae of 
great depressio2 among classes, the fair sex, 
too long debarred from Lapeer and acting for 
themselves, are at length enabled to take some 
active part in the battle of life, and by the 
exercise of their higher powers to bring great 
blessings upon themselves and those with whom 
they are connected. —Yours faithfully, 

B.A., Oxon, 
Victoria Rifles. 


MR. BALFOUR, M. P., AND WOMAN’S 
; SUFFRAGE, 


Tue following address was presented to Mr. 

Balfour at Bristol from the local brauch of the 

Woman's Suffrage Association :— 

To rue Richt Hon. ArrHur J. Barrovn, 
M. P, Finsr Lorp or tHe TREASURY. 

Sin, — Wo desire, as representing “ the Bristol 
and West of England Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage ” one of the earliest associations formed 
for ‘obtaining the Parliamentary franchise for 
women, to take the opportunity of your visit to 
Bristol, to express the gratitude we feel towards 
you for the support you have given tothis much- 
needed reform in the House of Commons. 

The twenty-seven years during which this 
Society has carried on its work, have brought 
about a vast change in public feeling as 
tbe relation of women towards public duties. 
This fact has nowhere been more clearly recog- 
nised than in your recent speech at Glasgow, 
when you said that women have an equal 
interest in the good government of the country, 
and a right to make their influence felt through 
the electoral machinery.” 

The Parliament which recognises the respon- 
sibility of women as citizens by removing their 
present electoral disabilities will, we believe, be 
ever memorable as bringing within the focus of 
the Parliamentary mirror a body of intelligent 
and conscientious opinion hitherto lost to view, 
and will earn the gratitude of all future genera- 
tions of men and women.—We are, yours faith- 
fully, 

John Beddoe, M.D., 

LL. D., F. R. S., Vice- 


Marian F. Pearse 
A. Cluny Macpherson 


President Sophia Beddoe 
A. M. Beddoe, Vice- E. J. Rutherford Elliot 
President Georgina M. Nicholett 
T. G. P. Hallett, M. A. A G. Francis 
Emma F. Hales Katherine Blake 
Helen Blackburn Henrietta Castle 
T. Fairley Harle Charlotte Robeson 
Eva Tribes Hon. S 
Lilias Ashworth Hallett f Hen. Seas. 


Members of the Exeoutive Committee of the 
Bristol and West of England Women's Suffrage 
Association, 69, Park Street, Bristol. 

February 3rd, 1896. 


WHEN Infinite Wisdom established the rules 
of right and honesty, he saw to it that justice 
should be always the highest expediency. 

Wendell Phillips, 
* * * 

Wonxx govern us; the more they are en- 
lighter ed the more we shall be. On the enlarge- 
ment of the mind of women depends the wisdom 
ofmen. It is by women that Nature writes on 
the he: rts of men. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


Ir was a September afternoon, bright and cool. 
The trees in the square were 
yellowed over; the 
with great, brilliant, white clouds. A little bit 
of the sea showed between the houses; it was 
Aare and — 55 1 The little front 

en was of glowing nasturtia, which 
climbed through the iron railings, yellow calceo- go 
laria, and velvety, black-eyed violet pansies. In 
the little villa window a canary sang 
gilded cage. An elderly lady was seated 
it in an arm. chair. She was working an elaborate 
piece of white embroidery, pausing often to look 
out into the square. 


impatiently shoo 


the Ne 
tive blonde, with a pure complexion and bright 


Lambeth said absently. 
family?“ 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
Our Sbort Story. 


A NEW WOMAN AND AN OLD ONE. 


By “Vega.” 


y softly 
was a clear, pale blue 


lustily in a 
low 


Suddenly her id face darkened, and she 


herself. 


“That abominable al agai ! ” she exclaimed. 


“She really ought to 


The object of her aversion had just come into 
She was a fair-haired girl—a nega- 
eyes under 


brown brows and lashes; she 


fad supple, rather short figure, and wore an 
up-to-date 


oycling costume. 
Miss Lambeth did not want to look out again. 


It was a horrible spectacle—a woman who had 
two 
Nev 
her to watch the girl pedalling easily round the 
square, 
corner. 


and was not ashamed of the fact. 
eless, an irresistible impulse compelled 
and turning down at the opposite 


She's going down to the Esplanade!” the 


old lady said to herself. “Shameful! Shame- 
leas |” 


About an hour later her maid-servant tapped 
at the door. 
Please, Miss Lambeth, it’s a young lady says 


she called about your advertisement.” 


e Show her in here, Jane,” the lady replied. 
A girl in black entered—fair-haired, pink- 


cheeked, very calm, and self-possessed. Miss 
Lambeth started slightly. 


“Sit down, Miss ——’ 
‘‘ Gemmell,” the stranger said. 
% Miss Gemmell. Have you ever been in a 


situation before?” 


. 6 No.” 


“Then what makes you think of this?” 
The girl smiled. 
1 have no money,” she replied. My father 


died a few months ago. I have had a fairly 
good education, 


but have no special talents. I 

want to do something to hale my family.” 
“Very right. Do you belong to this town? 

Your face somehow seems familiar to me.” 
“Yes; I have lived here all my life. My 


father was the minister of St. James’s—a few | bl 
miles from here. Of course, we have come into 
the town now, and are living in a flat.” 


4 Ves. That will be a change for you,” Miss 
„Are you a large 


41 have three little brothers and three 


sisters, all a good deal younger than myself. 
They find it very dull living in a flat ; but I am 


teaching two of them cycling.” 

Again Miss Lambeth started. 

‘You cycle? she asked severely. 

The girl looked down, embarrassed at her 
tone. 

Ves, she replied. ‘I am very fond of it.” 

1 believe 1 have seen you,” said the old lady. 
% You wear—knickerbockers ?” 

5 Ves, replied the poor girl, who saw she was 
disapproved of. 

ee Well, Miss Gemmell,” the old lady said 
stiffly,” 1 think I ought to tell you that I should 
never, under any circumstances, think of engag- 
ing a young lady who does such a thing. You 
may consider our interview at an end.” 

The girl bowed and was shown out. When 
she reached home, she cried bitterly. There was 
little dinner, and the children were dreadfully 
hungry. Mrs. Gemmell kept up her spirits, or 
tried to. She was a handsome woman of very 
good family—too dashing for aclergyman’s wife, 
people had often said. She had taught her 
daughters to be honest, sincere, courteous, and 
modest; to dress themeelves neatly, to cycle, 
and to dance well. To these her own accomplish- 


Fis. 13, 1806. 


ments were limited. She was not tical nor 
fa Now she reproached „ but 
hid her anxieties under a smiling face; and 
many a better educated woman does not do so 
much. 


So next day May went out on her bicycle. 
She avoided the square, and went down on to 
the esplanade. It was dull morning and the 
place was almost deserted. May passed along 
to where the low, broad-topped wall was replaced 
by a grass edging. Beneath at a distance of 
some four feet was the rough, rocky shore. It 
was high tide just now, and only a few rocks 
were visible, black and slippery. The water 
below was, in 1 places, very deep. At one 
spot a little wooden jetty ran out to sea for the 
convenience of pleasure-boats. Just now it 
was partly under water, and being little used, 
was stained by accumulations of that thin, 
slimy, green seaweed, responsible for so many falls. 

As May slackened speed to look down, think- 
ing sadly of her prospects and wishing she were 
a clever or at least more industrious girl, she 
noticed a little dark animal running along the 
jetty. A second look told her it was a King 
Charles ” spaniel; and hearing a distressed voice 
calling “Bijou! Bijou!” she looked down on the 
shore, and saw an elderly lady painfully climbing 
over the black boulders. Bijou paid no atten- 
tion. The lady stepped on to the little wooden 
pier and threateningly approached the rebellious 
animal. The dog ran out till his feet were under 
water. The lady followed. There was a sudden 
shriek, a splash, and a pitiful howling. 

In an instant May had leapt from her bicycle, 
and swung herself over the bank. She sprang 
lightly from rock to rock. The lady’s hands 
were waving at some distance from the jet:y 
and where May knew that there was dee) 
water. She unbuttoned her jacket, threw it off, 
and stretching out her arms plunged into the 
sea. A few strokes brought her to the lady's 
side ; but the question was could she hold her 
up. lady was heavily dreased and tall and 
stout. May was a slender girl of low stature. 
Fortunately, her constant exercise had made her 
muscles like iron, and her lungs so good that she 
hardly knew what breathlessness meant. Still, 
it was an awful struggle; and, when she reached 
the jetty, she was white and faint as well as 

eeding from a wound in her forehead caused 
by contact with a jewelled bracelet on her 
terrified companion’s arm. Bijou licked his 
mistress’s face and hands and barked wildly. 
His howls had attracted the attention of two 
gentlemen on the road above. They came 
leaping over the rocks just as the brave rescue 
was completed, and in time to support the 
fainting girl. Miss Lambeth, shivering and 
dripping, was led up to a friend’s house in the 

J 0. 

* Come to see me. Come to see me to- 
morrow,” she said to May. (See to the young 
lady, Dr. Manning — to the younger of the 
men —“ Mr. Smith will come with me.” 

“I'm all right, thank you,” May said to the 
young doctor, ‘I'll just get up on my bicycle 
and go home as fast às I can. It will dry me a 
little, she added smiling. 

But you are too weak at present, he replied, 
anxiously, you might fall off. Have you no 
friend near here? She shook her head. Well, 
I will walk beside you.” And he did so. 

Next day, May, who was none the worse of 
her wetting, did go to see Miss Lambeth. 

40 My dear,” said the old lady, who was lying 
in an armchair and wrapped in shawls and rugs, 
“ I can never thank you enough for your bravery. 
And I must admit that no girl in a skirt could 
have done it. Will you come to me now? 


shall be very thankfulto have you. I have made 
inquiries about you, and will do my best to help 
your mother and your sisters and brothers. 
hope we shall be good friends.” 


Fes. 13, 1896. 


‘¢T think we shall,” the girl replied. . 

„And you may go cy every day if you 
like—only, my dear, would you mind wearing a 
skirt? You know your bloomers have been the 
means of saving my life; but I’m old, and I 
can't get over my prejudice against them all at 
275 25 an ee do you?” 

‘ 0 U hi d ili i E B t 
if you tumble into 7 sea again what shall I 

of 

„Oh, I'll never be so foolish again, and I am 
80 glad to have you!” oa i 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By toe Avursoe or “Suprer Dianas ron 
PEorPLE wiTtH SMALL MEANS,” ETO. 


I can hardly say too much to impress upon all 
who have anything to do with cooking, the great 
necessity there is of doing everything slowly, 
particularly in the cooking of meat. I read in 4 
most interesting article on Heat, Fire, etc.,” 
by the eminent Dr. Schofield, that he advises for 


the good cooking of meat, the temperature ought N 


not to exceed 180 deg. ; bad cooking generally is 
conducted at 212 deg. or more. Water boils at 
212 deg. Now, with our home-made Farina 
boiler, we cannot get anything like so great a 
heat as 212 deg., so one of its greatest charms is, 
that it is always the same and about the right 
temperature, without any trouble on our part. 
So long as we keep the water boiling under it, 
our minds are at ease, and we need not be afraid 
that our meat will get hardened and toughened 
by too quick cooking. Hard meat given to 
invalids, or anyone suffering from chronic’ in- 
digestion, is very trying to them indeed, and 
causes much suffering. In the fast cooking of 
meat (particularly in water) it may be cooked 
into strings, and yet one and all of these strings 
may be quite tough and hard. The 
Great ART IN BoILine ox STEWING 

meat is to simmer it, as Dr. Schofield says, at 
180 deg. Now, there is great difficulty in carry- 
ing out this process to perfection ; it takes much 
time, judgment, and watching to keep up the right 
heat, and no more, for simmering. A small piece 
of meat, a chicken, a pigeon, etc., can be cooked 
to perfection in a Farina boiler. The late George 
Augustus Sala says that the great fault of our 
English cooks is the idea, deeply rooted in their 
minds, that you must have a great heat (namely, 
212 degrees at least) to cook with. Boiling at a 
gallop, and roasting on the verge of burning, is 
the idea of an ordinary cook in England. Of 
course, there are some things which require fast 
cooking—these I shall speak of in some future 
article. But besides meat, potatoes, carrots, 
parsnips, and onions (in stews), vegetable 
marrows, and pumpkins cut in slices, and all 
kinds of fruits, will cook best by the slow process, 
as Will also most of the farinaceous foods. 

You will find that cooking a 

Srew or Neck oF Beer, 
which is rather a tough, uninteresting part of 
the animal, in a Farina boiler, is a most admirable 
way of having it, and far superior, in my 
opinion, to any other method of cooking it. 

The neck of beef stew is made thus: Put it 
into the Farina boiler with three or four ounces 
of peeled and chopped onion, about six ounces of 
peeled and sliced carrots, one teaspvonful of salt, 
half teaspoonful of pepper, two teaspoonfuls each 
of vinegar and sugar, two cloves, and a pinch of 
celery seed and chopped herbs, if you have them, 
and a pint of cold water; cover it over very 
closely and cook for three hours. Stir it up once, 
and turn over the meat when it is about half- 
done. If you like to serve it with the gravy 
thickened, stir in two large teaspoonfuls of flour 
mixed with a very little cold water, a few minutes 
before taking it off the fire. Other nice ways of 
thickening the gravy would be to stir in a little 
cold boiled rice, oatmeal, lentils, or mashed 
potatoes. Any part of beef will cook well and 
become tender in the Farina boiler ; but in the 
case of shin, it would be always best to cut it up 
into pieces, and give it much longer cooking. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Coup Mar Puppixe Quicxty Mabe. 
Make 5 crust with ot a pe ese ire 
three or four ounces of chopped suet, or dri „ 
mixed with sufficient cold water to make 85 oti 
1 K NN the ee work up 1 

lough into a large dumpling, press it out to 
size of the bottom of the Farina boiler, lay the 
paste in, and put on to it half a pound or more 
of any kind of cold meat chopped up, and mixed 
with chopped up cold vegetation: if you happen to 
have them, and ook it for half an hour. You will 
now want a teacupful of gravy of some kind; if 
you have no stock or gravy ready made, proceed 
thus. Mix up a teaspoonful of flour with one 

ounce of dripping, and mix it up with a teacu 

ful of cold water, a teacupful of very finely 
chopped onion, a pinch of sugar, pepper and salt ; 
a few drops of browning and vinegar, are a great 


1 Pour this gtavy over the meat | ; 
pu 


ding, and continue cooking it for an hour, or 
an hour and a half longer ; run a knife round it, 
and turn the pudding out on to a hot dish. 
This is a most convenient, useful and economical 
pudding. Convenient, as it will use up all the odd 
scraps of cold meat, fish, or vegetables; and also 
as you can cook anything you wish in the sauce- 
underneath. Useful, as you can make 
it of any size, or of any kind of materials 
that you like; only remember that you must 
give it longer cooking if it is of a larger size 
than the sont given. Economical, as perha 
these scraps of meat, fish, and vegetables might 
be thrown into the pigs’-tub if you had not some 
nice way of sending them to table in a hand- 
some-looking dish. Even a nice sweet pudding 
can be well contrived with stale cake or buns, 
cut into small pieces, and soaked in some milk, 
with a little spice and sugar added. Pieces of 
toast, cut small, with some jam or marmalade 
added and well stirred up in a little milk, or 
even water, laid on the paste in the Farina 
boiler, and cooked until the crust is done, will 
be found good, very easy to make, and fully 
appreciated by the children. 


FLokADOR AppLe Poppine. 


Florador is an excellent preparation of the 
grain of wheat, nourishing and nice; and this 
simply-made pudding will be much liked. Take 
four ouncesof Florador (“medium graiced”), four 
ounces of flour, four ounces of auet, one pound 
of apples, three ounces of castor sugar, one 
lemon, nutmeg, two eggs, half ounce of fat, half 
gill of milk. Chop the suet up finely, and mix 
it with the flour and a pinch of salt. Peel the 
apples, cut out the core, and chop them up, add 
the Florador, sugar, and chop apple to the 
flour and suet, also some grated lemon-peel and 
nutmeg. Break the eggs into a separate basin, 
and beat them with the milk; add to the other 
ingredients, and mix all well together. Grease 
a pint mould with the fat and pour in the 
mixture ; cover with greased paper, and steam 
for three hours. 

8 Emity DE Vere MATRHEw. 


Tus “ New Century Club” of Cinoinnati sent 
a unique bedspread to the Atlauta Exposition. 
It was designed by Mrs. Sara T. Druhker and 
embroidered by different members. The quilt 
is composed of blocks of unbleached muslin 
twelve inches square, the white put together like 
an ordinary patch quilt, In the centre of each 
block is a wreath wrought in scarlet floss, with 
suffrage mottoes embroidered above and below, 
and names of prominent workers in the cause in- 
scribed. In the centre is a square, in which the 
name, New Century Club,” is prominent, and 
forty-four stars, some fully embroidered and 
others partially so, appear, these stars each rep- 
resenting a State. Where full suffrage has been 
conferred on the women of the State (viz., 
Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado) the star is per- 
fected; where partial is bestowed it is only 
partially embroidered. For States where no 
suffrage exists the star is only outlined. A five- 
inch border of red, worked in white floss, gives 
a beautiful finish to this quilt, which the Com- 
missioners considered artistic enough to display 
in the Art Room of the Woman's Buildiog. The 
juxtaposition of the quilt and suffrage is a com- 
bination our grandmothers never dreamed of, and 
is femininely suggestive, 


— . — —— — 
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bome Gardening for Ladies. 


By Mas. E. L. Onamseriatr, F. R. H. 8. 
As the weather keeps so mild and open, and we 
have not (up to the time of 1 been 
hindered by February's proverbial efforts to 
“fill the dykes,” a great deal of practical garden 
work ought to be under weigh. 

I trust there are no weeds in your vegetable 
gardens, my friends, but sho this the 
unfortunate case, then pray be down on them 


now. A fortnight back we had a sunshiny 
Sunday, and all the daisies were flow in 
sheltered places, even in London parks. 0 


hardy groundsel has flowered all winter, and 
wants only a week or two of milder temperature 
to go to seed, and then—woe betide the weed- 
ing women in summer! Chickweed too is 
horribly early in tuating its kind, and all 
those must be rooted out without mercy. 

This is a bad time of year to take such work in 
hand, it ought to have been done long since, and 
no survivors remain; but it there are such get rid 
of them now, out of pity to yourself. But how? 
For despite the unusual dryness of the month, 
hoeing isnot generally practicable. 

Your gardener will inevitably tell you that 
the best plan is to dig the weeds in, and as the 
then will rot, they will help to enrich the soil. 
This is a plan I don't at all approve, but probably 
at the t time it is the only one to adopt. 
If the nature of the ground be stiff, and the 
‘aang thorough, the weeds may rot without 
doing further harm. But in light sand soils 
they will often work up, or exist till further 
motion of the soil brings them to the surface, 
when they spread, and seed, and cause further 
trouble. 

The digging-in of stumps, etc., from exhausted 
beds of any vegetable of the cabbage kind, is a 
good plan, as not only do they, while decayiog, 
restore to the ground some of the properties they 
so largely absorb from it, but because then they 
will not rot after frost and make the garden 
redolent of their sulphurous decay. 

Parsnips should be sown early on ground that 
has not been recently manured, but has been very 
well dug, and is so far soft and friable that the 
roots can grow downwards without meeting 
stones or other obstructions to make them grow 
forked or crooked. A small quantity of broad 
beans for an early crop may go in iu a sheltered 
place; also a row of round-seeded spinach. 
Cauliflowers, cabbage, savoy, and brocco'i must 
be started in cold frames. Lattuce may besown, 
some under cover, some in a warm border 
outside. 

If thera is not much accommodation for 
tomatoes under glass in summer, do not hurry to 
sow just yet, for plants that are delayed aud 
kept back in their early stages become pre- 
maturely woody as to their stems, and yellowish 
as to thoir foliage—defects which no amount of 


alter · indulgence will remedy. 


— 


Tur broadest and most far-sighted intellect is 
utterly unableto foresee the ultimate consequences 
of any great social change.— Wendell Phillips. 


ae 


STUART & MEIN’S 
AMATEURS’ 


GARDENING GUIDE 


For 1896. 


— 


A COMPLELE and trastworthy Guide for 

Amateurs in all that relates to the succassful cultiva- 
tion of Vegetables and Flowers for homezu, ang for exhibi- 
tion. It should be in the hands of eVeryone who has a 
garden, so that a cireful selection may be made in good 
time of the best Sezds and Plants to be growa duriug tho 


co ning season. 


NOW READY. Gratis and Post Free. 


STUART & MEIN, 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen, & Florists, 
KELSO, SCOTLAND. 
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K Chats kor the ‘pousewit : 
ON HBALTH IN. THE: HOME AND 


DOMESTIC THINGS OF NOTE. 
' $INK-TRAPS. 
In to health, good “ traps” to the drains 


eee ‘siding SN 
au may use in 0 
8 that the brig a establishment 
ied that for which they have been ostensibly 
Unfortunately for ourselves, we, many of 
do not baa ae et anythi . e 


and are therefore the word of 
the 2 


they never were “in order”; 
be that as it may, the occupier is put to great 
inconvenience, and sometimes to great expense, 
simply because, at the outset, he not seen 
after the drains himself. Not taking the trouble 
“to make himself up” on the subject, he has 
left it to others who should know all about it, 
but who, either through interest or ignorance, do 
not make a proper h inspection until 
some inconvenience, or it may be even ill-health, 
is ienced in the house. Even now when so 
much has been done by Local Authorities to 
t the public from the jerry builder” and 
is faulty drains, he does occasionally succeed in 
scamping his work. Quite lately I was told of a 
case where the family, after about six months’ 
occupation of a new ‘house, became aware that 
there was unmistakably something wrong.” 
Accordingly, the sanitary inspector was ed 
upon, yeryone’s great surprise—except, of 
course, the buildet, who, having sold the house, 
had taken the precaution of making himself 
scarce !—it was discovered that the house-drains 
had never been connected with the sewer in the 
street! They had simply ended—with open 
ends—ia the front garden! 

This was certainly an unusually flagrant case 
of “ scamping. But in a smaller, a great deal of 
unnecessary injury to health is constantly goi 
on, where, in many cases, a little foresight on the 
part of the would-be tenant would have ensured 
a different state of affairs. 

A drain-trap is au arrangement to prevent the 
Pur of foul air from the sewers into the 

ouse through the drain or waste-pipes, eto. 

There are several traps known good and bad 
—they must be either one or the other, there is 
no middle courte. _ 

The trap to be effectual must hold always a 
sufficient quantity of water into which the upper 

i of the trap dips, this is called the seal” or 
arrier against the peste of air, and is the best 
method known as yet. It is possible—but very 
rare—to find that the bad air absorbed at one 
surface of the water has been given off into the 
house at the other surface. 
The simplest and one of the best traps is the 
‘‘ayphon.” Another good trap is the “ gully.” 
Your kitchen-sink ought to illustrate these two 
traps: the “syphon” under the sink inside the 
house, the “gully” outside in the yard, on to 
which the waste-pipe from the sink discharges. 
It is now universally admitted that all / waste- 
pipes should discharge in the open air on to a 
. gulley or channel leading thereto and be thus 
quite disconnected from the drain. 
The kitchen sink ought to be placed on an ex- 
terior wall with the syphon trap under it fitted 
with a screw cap, which can be unscrewed as 
occasion requires to cleanse the trap should any- 
thing lodge in it. The shape of this trap“ allows 
a sufficient quantity of water to remain in it to 
form the necessary seal or barrier against the 
passage of air into the house. Some sanitarians 
recommend the placing of a ventilating pipe even 
on sink waste-pipes ; this is a length of pipe carried 
up from the waste and having the same diameter, 
with anopenend, thus securing through ventilation 
of the waste pipe and rendering almost nil the 
chance of bad air entering the house through tho 
sink, But witha good syphon trap under the 


ng anes syphon trap is a pipe bent in the shape of an 
or a U. 
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expense has 
to be considered, may, as a rule, be safely omitted. 
Many FF caro 
put a syphon trap under ink, saying that 
the disconnection from the sewer is secured by 


pen 
; this 
gully A 


o ordinary house these are q 
sary; but fitted with an automatic flushing tank 
they are highly recommended for large establish- 
ments, clubs, hotels, eto. , 


Kindergarten Papers for Mothers. 


of HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 


AT HOME. 


RINGS. 

ImuupiatEty after the straight lines with the 
sticks, the child can be introduced to curved lines, 
this is done by means of a box of twenty-four 
whole circles, and forty-eight half circles of two 
sizes, made of wire, presenting perfect curves to 
the child's eyes. 

To introduce the lesson, place a penny on a 
sheet of Peper and draw round it, asking the 
child what has been done. Give him the name 
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are only intended for the younger children 
will satiety their needs. 5 ie 
The shells and pebbles may also be used for 
countiog in the same way as the sticks. 
een -ahells Ara riven j moet are often 
as Tre mn! poin © plan bein 
give the child five or six different Finds of — 5 
to sort into separate piles, and count the number 
in each pile. ‘+ Fest unp Trev. 


REPORTED CURE FOR DRINK 
CRAVE. 

Ir is claimed, with the authority of the 
Government of New Zealand behind the state- 
ment, that at last the true cure has been found 
out for the drink craving. In the district of 
Rotoria five sulphur springs have been found, 
and Dr, Ginders, the superintendent of the 
sanatorium, says the therapeutic power of the 
waters is such as to take away the craving for 
alcohol. Every man who has taken the springs 
has ceased to drink, and among them were two 
or three exaggerated examples of inebriety. The 
doctor explains the effect of the waters by stating 
that they relieve the congestion of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, which congestion is 
the cause of craving for stimulants. 

Sulphur is a wholesome medicine, which (in 
the form of brimstone and treacle) was much in 
use amongst our grandmothers. 


circle, and draw from him that it is curved in | . 


every part; let him have one of the rings, to 
feel round, so that he will find that a circle is 
bounded by one line, which has no end, thus 
getting the definition of a circle. 

Next give him two half rings, and by letti 
him place the ends to touch each other,! 
him to discover that two half rings make a whole 
one. 


The exercises with the half rings are more | 


important than those with the whole — the 
whole ring always presents the same picture to 
the eye, while the half ring offers somethiog 
different with each change of position. The 
whole rings do not lend themselves to the 
making of object forms, which young children 
always prefer to artistic forms. 

With one half ring placed in different positions 
the child can represent a bow, a bowl, a crescent. 
With two he can make a hook, a gooseberry, a 

3, the letter x. With three, a dish, a 
plum. With four, a crown, a star, a basket, a 
vase. With two whole rings and one half he 
can make a pair of s es; by adding another 
semicircle, and turning them the other way up, 
he can make a double gas burner with globes. 

Numerous pretty designs may be made with 
the rings; if the design be laid on paper the 
child might draw round the various circles and 
semicircles, and then colour the design. 

Closely following the sticks and rings comes 
the use of thread. 


THREAD-LAYING.—The material for this is a 
thread of knitting cotton, or thread, the two 
ends being tied together by as small a knot as 
possible, and the thread slightly untwisted so that 
it may not curl and twist about like a live eel, 
when it is being used. A slate is needed, on 
which to place the thread, and a pencil for mov- 
ing it. The thread is first wetted by dipping it 
in water, a few drops being poured on it when 
it gets too dry. Let the child first make some 

und form—a square, or circle, or oval, then 
fe adaine the thread inwards or outwards, a 
variety of forms, which possess the peculiarity of 
having the same circumference, can be made. 
These thread games are especially useful for 
Kindergartners in families, and are a source of 
endless delight to the children. 

The following are some of the objects which 
were made by twelve children set to work in this 
way: an apple, a heart, a carrot, a kite, a hammer, 
a flag, a dumb-bell, a bag, a lantern, a mushroom, 
a basin, a whip, an acorn, u duck. 

From the lines we pars to points represented 
by pebbles or shells. The exercises commence 
with the laying of lines, a vertical lino, a 
horizontal line, an oblique line. Next lay the 
simpler geometrical figures, as a square, a triangle. 
Then pass to the laying of objects, a house, a 
table, or any animal. ‘The forms thus obtained 
often look very clumsy, but as these exercises 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 


DAV IN INDIA, 
Tux following was the address delivered by Mr. 
G. Krishna Rau, B A., LL. B., at the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Upasana 
Somaj, Mangalore :— 


On a broad survey of modern Hindu society 
we will find that it differs materially from what it 
was before it came in contact with foreign 
influences. Everywhere can be seen changes 
in men’s notions of social manners, customs, 
habits of thoughts, faiths, and beliefs, and there 
is no gainsaying of the fact that our society is 
slowly but steadily, so to say, moving out of its 
old grooves and taking to the new. The study 
of these gradual changes cannot but be deeply 
interesting. To the old and the conservative, 
these changes present a gloomy aspect, and the 
veritable Kaliyuga anticipated by sages of old 
will come to pass, when nothing but mutual 
discord, ill-will, and distrust will reign and effect 
the destruction and effacement of the whole of 
the Hindu race from the face of the earth; the 
hand of God will no longer protect the weak 
from the strong, and the ideas of truth, purity, 
justice, and piety will long have disappeared 

m men’s minds. The eye of the modern 
youth, on the other hand, sees nothing bad in 
these things ; but signs of progress and indications 
of a better state of things and of a better life to 
some. The diversity of sentiments and opinions 
held on the subject is a sufficient index of the 
consciousness of difference felt in our environ- 
ment. 

II. CHAN R 1n Fairs. 

The most remarkable change that time and 
circumstances have effected upon the Hindu 
mind is a spirit of unbelief and scepticism in the 
established order of religion. The modern 
educated youth in school and college is trained 
in the school of materialistic thought, and finds 
on his return that the creed of his ancestors is 
nothing but gross superstition. The traditions 
and legends in which his parents take intense 
delight have no charms for him, and are mere 
m in his view. The various rites and 
ceremonies which his parents consider to be 
essential to the class to which he belongs have no 
meaning for him and are a mere waste of time, 
in his opinion. If he should conform to the 
religion of his parents, it is because he cannot 
conveniently break through these old customs, 
lest he should lose public applause and incur the 
displeasure of his relations. The modern 
education which he has received has completely 
emancipated him, he thinks, from all belief in any 
religion or faith, be it Vedantic or Puranic. In 
short, the modern youth thinks his fathers 
“fools.” The>majority of those trained in the 
colleges belong to this class, and the exceptions 
are vory few. In avoiding superstition of one 
kind, they run to the opposite extreme of 
unbelief altogether. 

III. CHAN dE IN SocrAL Lire. 

The distinctions of caste which hold such 
supreme sway over the minds of our elders that 
the very touch of a man of an inferior caste is 
a contamination which requires an ablution, the 
modern youth has learnt to be binding upon 
him no longer. The stages through which the 
public opinion has passed in respect of this even 
in our own country are very interestiog and in- 
structive. It may surprise a present-day school- 
boy to be informed that where he now freely 
mixes with men of inferior caste in his class- 
room, in former days such freedom of intercourse 
was not permissible, and that the parents of the 
Brahmins ceased at one time to send their sons 
to schools when the managers of such schools 
began to admit boys of lower caste ; that when 
the parents could no longer resist the force, it 
became customary at the time for a parent to 
ask his son to wear a different sacred thread at 
home on return from school, though afterwards 
this practice too was abandoned as being expen- 
sive. The idea of contamination may be fairly 
said to have well nigh ceased to prevail among 
us, as under the Government men of inferior 
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caste are equally raised to offices of position and 
of trust without distinction. The struggle for 
existence and the keen competition that exists 
in the various essions which have been 
thrown open to all, have also, besides education, 
been the potent factors in obliterating the dis- 
tinctions in the system of caste. The change in 
pie opinion about crossing the seas beyond 
ndia is apparent, in that many persons have 
returned from England and other places after 
paring in these foreign countries for purpose of 
study. 
IV. Cuancs ix Domestic Lire. 


Turning to the domestic life of a modern 


Hindu, we may observe that the has been 
more gradual and less perce: he feeling 
that women are the subjects of men, and have 


no independent existence apart from men, and 
which finds its culmination in early marriages 
and in the prohibition of widow marriages, is 
slowly wearing out and finds a reaction in the 
agitation for female education, late marriages, 
and widow re- iages. The encouragement 
given everywhere to female education, the estab- 
ishment of various girl schools and turning out 
of Hindu lady graduates from the Indian uni- 
versities, prove a great change in the ideas of 
relations entertained towards the other sex. A 
recent instance of Mr. Bhat, of Poona, endowing 
the Bombay University with Rs. 5,000 for found- 
ing scholarships in aid of any unmarried girl to 
complete her studies up to the First Examina- 
tion in Arts, shows in which direction the wind 
blows. 
V. Canoe 1n Dress AND MANNERS. 

Our wants in this respect have a great deal 
multiplied, and continue to multiply still more. 
From the simple waist-cloth worn round the 
loins to the wearing of trousers and boots, the 
changes have been many. Various fashions of 
the latest day type come into vogue and pass 
away unnoticed. ; 

VI. Tae Berrer on THE Worse? 


Counting the 5 and losses produoed by 
these changes, the balance will be found in 
favour of the former, though with liberty of 
thought, want of respect to all authority and a 
spirit of vanity are discernible; with freedom 
from restraints from the cobwebs of religion 
cast round society by tradition and custom, 
entire indifference to the eternal principles of 
Truth could also be easily geen. 
VII. Presa ror REForM. 

Looking at these results, can it be contended 
that the modern society is to be confined within 
the narrow precincts of time-honoured customs, 
and the rigid ordinations of Hindu ancient law- 

ivers meant for the society which then existed ? 
11 one were to insist upon imposing the institu- 
tions of one age in their full form upon another 
age under different conditions it would be cover- 
ing grown-up men in the swaddling clothes of 
infants. The proper course would be to take 
into account all these great forces brought in by 
time and circumstances, and make them serve 
the improvement of our society. The great law 
of evolution has taught the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, which means that in the 
great atruggle for existence only those objects 
survive which can accommodate themselves to 
the exigencies of. time, place, and circum- 
stances. 

VIII. Tas Dotizs or RETORMERS. 


We have to go beyond the dead forms of re- 
ligion and to find out what is onnobling and 
life giving to our souls. India is justly said to 
be the land of religions. We would belie the 
nature of our ancestors in us if we should ignore 
this element altogether in our life. The culti- 
vation of the spirit at the expense of matter has 
been a special privilege as it were of the ancient 
sages of India. The great mystery which over- 
hung the universe beyond all human com- 
prehension, which elu ed the grasp of the 
highest and noblest minds, which science 
could not solve, but which yet the whole 
world adored and worshipped in all humility, 
faith, and love has been the subject of all 
Vedas, and other sacred writings of the 
Hindus. The recognition of this supreme spirit 
everywhere, inall objects surrounding us and in 
us, and the contemplation of His perfection, 
wisdom, and love manifoated in the whole 
universe, in the depths of our soul cannot but 


each other, our . e is certain. Truth, know- 
ledge and virtue wherever found will have to be 
as such 


many of the old customs will have to be traced 
and many parasitio growths, the accretions of 
ages, will have to be removed. Oar relations 
towards the other sex will have to be consider- 
ably changed, and women will have to be regarded 
not simply in the light of ministering to our 
physical wants, but as friends, companions, hel 
mates, and as such supplying those qualities in 
which we are wanting. Every encouragement 
will have to be aff for the cultivation of her 
intellect and her moral sense. It needs hardly 
any remark that then an atmosphere of happi- 
ness will surround our homes and we will 
leaving to our descendants u precious and noble 
legacy. 

IX. PERSECUTION. 

It may be that in trying to remove some of tho 
evils that eat into the vitals of our society, we 
will have to meet much opposition and go against 
the wishes of the majority who are not prepared 
for the desirable changes. But martyrdom and 
sacrifice, persecution and suffering have been the 
lot of almost all reformers. If we are to walkin 
the path of duty and have some noble purpose in 
life to accomplish, we must not have any regard 
for our own comforts or happiness, but must 
forego them for the everlasting good that may 
result from our actions. It is therefore necessary 
for each and every one of us to ask of God to 
et us one prayer and that is in the lines of 

ordsworth. 

Give unto me made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice, 
The confidence of reas.n give, 
And in the light of truth, Thy bondman let me live, 
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Pets. 
D, 108. Young Poodle Bitch for sale, healthy, 
splendid coat, by champion dog Noble, 40s, 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C. 105. Refined Home for Lady in Village near 


London. Bracing air. Late Dinner, One 
guinea weekly. 


Wanted. 
W,. 108. anted old English or Foreign Postage 


Stamps, loose or in collections, for cash. No 
dealers. 
W,. 109. Owal, Strong Table, for bedside; or, 


„ breakfast-in-bed ” table. 
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OUR PRIZES. 


Awanbs IN THE KNITTED OR CROCHETED SHAWL, 
axnp “Tae Woman's S1aNAL Hrapine, 
CoMPETITIONS. 


Tue prize of ten abillings for the best shoulder 
shaw! is awarded to 

Miss M. A. Youna, Ivy Cottage, Bedford. 

Her description for working the shawl will be 
published next week. 

The “best emblematical heading for our first 

„ has not been a very successful competi- 
tion. Most of the black-and-white work, 
indeed, was well done, but it was not emblem- 
atical. Two of the designs entwined “lilies for 
purity and roses for love;” well, these are 
emblems, certainly, but we do not want any 
longer to consider those as specially feminine 
characteristics. We want it to be admitted that 
strength and courage too are feminine, and that 
purity and lovingness should develop amongst 
men in larger measure. What we wanted in our 
heading was something that would indicate the 
idea of this journal—to claim that fuller develop- 
ment of thought, that greater width of interests 
and share in public duties that women have 
now, and yet at the same time to show that we 
realise that home and its occupations and 
interests, and the duty of standing for all that is 
sweetest, and most refining, and most elegant, 
are atill our primary obligations. 

Well, none of our competitors got this in any 
degree. The majority of the designs showed a 
loosely-draped maiden, holding a flag or blowing a 
blatant trumpet : not at all the energelic modern 
woman, as elegant and emart as she is wise, 
strong and self-reliant—the woman with all the 
interests of the olden days and wider ones added 
by the exigencies of modern life. The prize 
design is not emblematical ” in this sense, but 
it is effective. The artist is 

Austin Travers Youne, 15, Alwyne Road, 
Canonbury, London, N. 


The design is two “Signal Flags,” those 
pennants by which messages are given according 
to a Code, floating over London—the heart 
of the world—with the name of the paper em- 
blazoned on them. A cheque has been sent to 
each prize winner. 
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REPRESENTATION AND 
PARTY PRINCIPLES. 


One of the most discouraging things in 
political life is the way in which ‘principle 
appears to be ignored, and possible party 
advantage allowed to step into the place 
which should be occupied by principle, in the 
views of leading party politicians. One of 
the staunchest yet most independent of the 
unofficial members of the Liberal party, Sir 
E. Reed, late member for Cardiff, has issued 
a lengthy article in which he points out, 
detail by detail, how this tendency vitiated 
the work of the Liberals during their last 
tenure of office, and how far the public ap- 
preciation of the fact influenced the result of 
the late election. Amongst the matters to 
which he draws attention is that of the dis- 
proportionate representation of numbers in 
different constituencies. This ought to be a 
matter of the first concern to all holding 
Liberal principles. The full and exact repre- 
sentation of the true opinion of the people 


is supposed to be a cardinal point of Liberal 
opinion. It is idle to say that such repre- 


sentation is secured while such ‘anomalies 
remain as have been left untouched by all 
the various reforming measures of the past 
fifty years. 

The instance to which Sir E. Reed alludes 
is the constituency which he himself repre- 
sented. The passage is so forcible that it is 
worth quoting in full: 

„Again, the ‘one man one vote ' agitation, 
severed as it was by our party from any large 
attempt to equalise political power by a re- 
distribution of seats, was not at all a wise 
one. While this agitation was being pressed 
upon Liberal voters throughout the 
kingdom, I was myself the sole repre- 
sentative of a town (Cardiff) of between 
150,000 and 160,000 inhabitants to which 
were attached the towns of Cowbridge 
and Llantrissant. I could name a large 
number of Parliamentary boroughs and 
counties in the United Kingdom which were 
likewise each represented by one member, 
but with so few inhabitants by comparison 
that it would take seven or eight of them 
added together to make up one constituency 
such as mine. So that the Cardiff voter, 
although a citizen of the most progressive 
town in the United Kingdom, posseseed only 
about oneseventh or one-eighth of the 
political power of a voter in these petty places. 
When the Conservative party proposed 
redistribution, with the redress of this 
great grievance, as a measure to be made 
concurrent with the ‘one man one vote,’ 
scheme, the suggestion was received with no 
favour by our leaders, and if the matter had 
come on for discussion during my tenure of 
the Cardiff seat I should have been expected 
(quite vainly, however) to so vote as to keep 
the Cardiff electors in the condition of shame- 
ful political weakness and inferiority which 
they at present occupy. It is idle to dwell 
upon such a matter, for it must be clear to 
every seeing eye that it was not the main- 
tenance of great political principles that led 
us into such follies and futilities as these ; 
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but, on the contrary, the surrender of great 
principles and the submission of a great 
political party to the control of men who 
have substituted nice caleulations of the 
chances of winning seats here and there for 
those large ideas, those noble purposes, and 
that ever-widening confidence in the people 
which in former days created the name and 
fame of the great Liberal party.” 

Cardiff is, of course, by no means a singular 
instance, though it happens to be almost an 
extreme one; but a very casual glance at the 
numbera of the voters in the various con- 
stituencies will show a considerable propor- 
tion of equally absurd facts. It happens, 
curiously, that the most distant and the most 
thinly populated portions of the kingdom, 
and therefore (taken generally) those where 
there is least means of studying political 
questions, and thence least enlightenment, 
are those which are the most heavily over- 
represented; so that not only does it in such 
cases take four or five men’s votes to balance 
one, but also, speaking generally, the one is 
an inferior vote to any single one of the five 
or six others that are weighed against it. 
For instance, one of the members of the 
House of Commons is returned by 3,927 men 
in Waterford, while over 16,000 men in New- 
castle are required to return one member. 
In the Denbigh district 3,751 voters have a 
member, who bas equal voting power in the 
House of Commons with one returned by 
10,855 in Wednesbury. In one and the same 
county the anomalies are such that Ponte- 
fract returns one member for 2,751 voters, 
and East Bradford requires 13,000 voters to 
obtain the same power. The town of 
Limerick gets a member for exactly ha'f the 
number of voters that North Islington has. 
Wick has a member for 2,278 voters, while 
the important and intelligent manufacturing 
town of Rochdale has 11,782 also represented 
by one member. In the little Irish town 
not much more than a dirty village—Newry, 
1,872 voters have a member; while in one 
division of Liverpool there are 9,000 voters 
similarly represented. For a final instanca, 
Galway City with 1,759 voters is equally 
represented with the Romford Division of 
Essex, which has 20,759 votera. For such 
absurdities tt ere can be no sort of excuse. 
There are some objections of considerab'e 
practical force to be urged against equal 
electoral districts, but there are no objections 
worth any consideration, upon any respect- 
able grounds, to prevent the bringing in of a 
Redistribution of Seats Bill, which shall make 
the representation, if not precisely equal 
everywhere, at all events sufficiently nearly 
80 to ensure a correct reflection of the actual 
opinions of the majority of the population. 

It is hardly needful to point out that an 
even more glaring anomaly than any of these 
is the entire exclusion of the large tax-paying, 
intelligent and law-abiding class to which we 
belong. It ought to ba, as it is in such 
strict accordance with Liberal principles, 
the Liberal party which should be most 
anxious to redress both our grievance and 
that of the under-represented portions of the 
kingdom. But at this moment a leading 
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Liberal and a leading Conservative have 
expressed their views upon our matter, and 
what do they say? Mr. Morley, in the 
course of his candidature for Montrose, was 
asked if he would support a Woman's 
Suffrage Bill if he were returned? He 
replied that sometimes in his life he had held 
one opinion on this subject, and some- 
times another, but the point at which his 
weather-cock of a mind happens to be stand- 
ing at this moment is that he is not prepared 
to vote for Women’s Suffrage. At almost 
the same time Mr. Balfour, speakiog in 
Glasgow, has declared the firmness of his 
conviction that women have as much right 
as men to opinions upon public affairs and 
to making those opinions known through 
the ordinary electoral machinery. Farther, 
Mr. Balfour has had a conversation with a 
lady, well known to most of our readers, in 
which he has hinted that before the present 
Government go out of office it is their design 
to introduce a Redistribution of Seats Bill, 
in order to correct the absurdity above 
referred to, and at the same time to adopt 
the Liberal proposition to allow each voter 
to give only one vote; and to this measure, 
if Mr. Balfour’s opinion can be carried into 
effect, the enfranchisement of women will be 
added. ‘These are things upon which women 
who have taken up work for the Liberal 
party would do well to ponder. 


SIGNALS FRO OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Lady Henry Somerset, who is President of 
the National Council of Women of Great Britain 
and Ireland, will preside at a public meeting to 
be held in connection with the Council on Mon- 
day, February 24th, at St. Martin’s Town Hall. 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, who is the foreign corres- 
ponding secretary, Mrs. Alec Tweedie, and 
others have promised to speak. The objects of 
the Council are to unite all organised societies 
of women for mutual counsel and co-operation ; 
to encourage the formation of societies of women 
engaged in trades, professions, and social and 
political work; and to affiliate with other 
National Councils of women for the purpose of 
facilitating international conference and co- 
operation. The divisions of work will be indus- 
trial, professional, social, and political, and any 
organised societies of women in sympathy with 
the national policy may send representatives. 
The honour of life membership will be conferred 
upon distinguished women who will serve as 


councillors. 
e e e 


The forty-first exhibition of the Society, of 
Lady Artists, which opened on Monday, Feb- 
ruary Sd, is a particularly good one. Ib is 
held some three months earlier than usual, and 
in the galleries of the Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, instead of the Egyptian 
Hall. This increased space for exhibition is, 
indeed, necessary now that the society has added 
a small handicrafts collection, which includes 
some beautiful specimens of artistic book-bind- 
ing, embroidery of exquisite workwomanship. 
miniature portraits, carving, and a variety of 
dainty bric-d-brac. Taking the pictures as a 
whole, there is a high general level of excellence. 
Portraiture is not plentiful, but what there is 
is good, and more such pastels as that of “ John 
Strange Winter,” by Mrs. Jopling, would have 
been welcome. Flower pieces occupy, as usual, 
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a good deal of space, but in many cases s0 
exquisite is the colouring, so graceful the group- 
ing, that we are reminded of Mary Moser, who 
was one of the only two ladies who have ever 
been elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 
Mrs. Marrable, president of the Society of Lady 
Artists, contributes several reminiscences of her 
sojourn in the Engadine. Mrs. G. M. Osborn 
sends the largest canvas in the exhibition, and a 
very fine one, too—a domestic idyll, tender and 
true in conception, and graceful in treatment. 
The late Madame Bodichon was an honorary 
member of the society, and two specimens of 
her work are lent for exhibition. 


The Healthy and Artistic Dress Union pro- 
pose to give an entertainment of Living Pictures 
of a somewhat novel and interesting character. 
The tableaux are to illustrate “ Dress: in the 
Past, Present, and Future,” and will be given 
three times during the second week in May, in 
St. George’s Hall, if sufficient support be pro- 
mised. The series will be under the direction of 
Mr. Henry Holiday, assisted by such eminent 
artistic authorities as Mr. Walter Crane, Mrs. 
Louise Jopling, Mr. Lasenby Liberty, Mr. G. A. 
Storey, and others. The programme will include 
ecenes from ancient Egypt, Greece, medizval 
Italy, eighteenth century and modern England, 
and original designs. Tickets will be 10s. 6d., 
56., and 2s, 6d., but considerable reduction will 
be given to those who order before 15th 
February, of the Hon. Secretaries, 32, Cool- 
hurst Road, Crouch End, N. 

e e e : 

It has been decided by the Education 
Department to appoint women as sub-inspectors 
of elementary schools. The Lord-President has 
already nominated two ladies—Miss R. A. 
Munday, LL. A., lady superintendent of the 
Westminster Technical Institute; and Miss 
Willis, of the Cambridge Training College for 
Women. These ladies will be under the 
University men, who are the chief inspectors, 

e e e 


It does perhaps argue a very sanguine 
disposition to approach the Government at 
present and ask for temperance legislation of 
any kind. Flushed with a victory in which 
opposition to such legislation was a cardinal 
point of the contest, the Conservatives can hardly 
be expected to entertain any proposals that would 
be liable to be considered going in the direction 
of temperance legislation. However, if any 
body of temperance reformers might expect 
a favourable hearing, it would be the Church of 
England Temperance Society, inasmuch as the 
alliance between the Church and Conservatism 
is well known. Indeed, as the Bishop of Lon- 
don said in introducing the deputation, “A 
very large majority of the members of the 
society were supporters of the present Govern- 
ment, and therefore on that account they 
claimed a favourable hearing.” 


e e 0 
The leading points demanded in the memorial 
were the following: —“ (4) The reduction of 


licensed houses to the proportion of one per 
1,000 of the population in towns, and one per 600 
elsewhere; (b) the registration of all clubs, so 
that this mode of evasion of the licensing laws 
should be made impossible; (o) the closing of 
public-houses on Sunday in Eugland, with power 
to grant exemptions ; (d) the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicants in public-houses and beer- 
houses to young children ; (¢) the establishment 
of an administrative—distinct from the judicial 
—authority for the enforcement of the licensing 
laws and the supervision of licensed houses; (F) 
the restraint and care of habitual drunkards.” 
e 0 e 

But though these are propositions that might 

be expected to meet with general approval, both 
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Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour met them with 
“The subject is not one 


perience of the past,” said Lord Salisbury, 
alluding to the previous Conservative Bill pro- 
posing to give compensation to publicans for 
the closing of publio-houses, which met with 
such strenuous opposition from most 

organisations when introduced by the last Con- 
servative i In the same way, Mr. 


It is a sad pity that Lord Salisbury should 
jeer s0, and be 20 inconsiderate of the feelings 
of others. It diminishes his influence immensely. 
The deputation from the Church of England 
Temperance Society informed him that the 
United Kingdom Alliance, the Good Templars, 
and other leading temperance isations, 
bad now agreed to practically follow the C. E. T. S. 
in any proposals to the Government for im- 
mediate practical action. What did Lord 
Salisbury see fit to term these other large and 
powerful bodies f ‘‘Camp-followers” of the 
C.E.T.8.! “The Bishop of London said 
that the other and more extreme societies were 
willing to follow the lead of the Church of 
England Society. But like many camp-followers 
they do not pay much attention to those who 
hoist the standard they are following.” That 
the Premier should not love the temperance 
societies is easily understood; but why be so 
rude, so indiscreetly irritating P 


— — — — — 


Mra. Alice Cliff Scatcherd’s many affectionate 
friends, both members of the Women’s Franchise 
League and others, will hear with grief that she 
has had her Indian tour entirely spoiled by her 
husband unfortunately contracting smallpox at 
Benares. The air of India teems with disease— 
cholera, typhoid and smallpox particularly — 
and though the natives and old residents 
become acclimatised, Europeans freshly arrived 
are always in great danger. Mr. Scatcherd had 
to be removed from the Parsee’s Hotel in which 
he was teken ill to an empty house, furniture 
had to be bought, and six native servants hired 
(besides the European nurse, who arrived from 
afar, after Mrs. Scatcherd alone had done the 
nursing for two nights and a day); the six 
servants, Mrs. Scatcherd says, “do about as 
much work as one average English girl.” The 
invalid is now better, and they are to return to 
England by slow stages. 


Everyone who keows the home life of this 
united and happily-matched couple will rejoice 
with our sister that the terrible cloud is passing 
away. Another of our best women, alas! is 
now suffering the worst of all losses—the death 
of a tender, admiring, wise husband, a “‘ helpmate 
indeed.” Mr. Theodore Sewall, husband of 
May Wright Sewall, the president of the 
American National Council of Women, died on 
December 23rd. 

e e e 

Mrs. Sewall was the President of the Women’s 
Congress at Chicago, during the World’s Fair. 
Her readiness, tact, temper, undiminishing 
energy, abounding intellectual resource, and 
vitality of nerve, were amongst the most inter- 
esting features of that delightful occasion. Mr. 
Sewall was with her, and his admiration for her 
and generous readiness to aid her were very ap- 
parent. That wonderful week ended with a 
luncheon given by the American National 
Council of Women to the foreign delegates. 
There were about 300 ladies present, and only 
five men (husbands of delegates), of whom one 
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width of sleeve we have lost. 
Madame 


Mary Phillip is paying another flyi 
tiful hate che hes 
brought over from Paris will be on view at 
Mr. Gregg’s (92, New Bond Street) from the 
t all the 
ever milliner 


visit to London, and the beau 


17th to the 21st. The models re 
latest ideas from Paris, and the 
will copy them at moderate prices in colours to 
suit a Hs pa clients. There are many 
0 new green 
ing to be so fashionable this spri 
them forming a mossy backgroun 
fashionable flowers —primulas. 
Others are made in purple straw, with p 


poppies under the brim and bows of chiné ribbon 
in t. enta straw will also be fashion- 


able, with poppies and ribbons in 
softer shades of the same colour, all brought into 


harmony by a cloud of black feathers. Foliage is 


a great feature of these chapeaux, many of the 
models running over with ivy leaves, rose-leaves, 


or flowering weeds, and relieved by an aigrette of 


pink roses. CRirrox. 


MIDDLE CLASS DINNER. 


By ‘ Wren.” 


(One of the papers in the Prize Competition.) 
Menu. 
Servian Soup. 
Cod Cutlets à la Maitre d' Hotel. 
Croquettes of Kidneys. 
Roast Rolled Loin of Mutton. 
Apple Shape and Custard. Almond Cheesecakes. 

Mushrooms on Toast. 


Servian Sour.—One quart tin of tomatoes, 
two onions, two cloves, six allspice and pepper- 
corns, half gill of cream, three pints of water, 


one ounce macaroni (cooked firmly), one ounce |: 


cheese cut in squares. Put the contents of 
the tin of tomatoes into a saucepan with the 
onions, spices, and water; boil gently one and a 
half hours, then press through a wire sieve and 
return to the saucepan, season to taste with 
pepper and salt, and when very hot and ready to 
serve add gradually the half gill of cream and 
pour into the tureen; lastly throw in the 
macaroni cut in rings, and the cheese in small 
squares. Prices. Tin tomatoes, 64d. ; onions 
and spices, 14d.; cream, 3d.; macaroni, Id.; 
cheese, Id. Total, 1s. Id. 

Cop CorIETS A LA Marrre D'HorET.— Choose 
from a medium- sized fish, and have the cutlets 
(from towards the tail) cut three-quarters of an 
inch thick. About two and a half pounds of 
cod, two ounces butter, one dessertspoonful 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt to taste, juice 
of half a lemon, one ounce flour, one gill of 
milk. Place the cutlets on an old dish, sprinkle 
a little salt and equeeze a little lemon over each 
one, cover with buttered paper and put ina mode- 
rate oven for one hour, basting them occasionally 
with their own gravy. For the sauce, melt one 
and a half ounces of butter in stewpan, rub in 
and work till smooth one ounce flour, then add 
the gill of milk, and bring to the boil. Now add 
the gravy that has run from the cutlets, and 
pepper and salt to taste, boil up once again, and 
then just at the last add the parsley that has 


Registered 


shoulder so as to compensate us a little for the 


straw hats which are 
„ some of 
for the 
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been scalded and chop 
more lemon juice. D 
hot dish, and pour the sauce over them. 


price); butter 14d. ; y, lemon, and season- 
ing, Id.; milk, Id. Total, 2s. 9d. 

Croquerres or KID IIS. For the mince, two 
sheep's kidneys, one small onion, a little parsley 
and sweet herbs, one dessertspoonful of flour, one 
ounce butter, one gill of water, seasoning to taste. 
For the pa sufficient forthesweet as well), half 
pound flour, six ounces butter or lard, one egg, 
two ounces crushed vermicelli. Skin the kidneys, 
remove all 51 and fat, peel and scald the 
onion and chop it finely, melt the butter in a 
stewpan, and cook the onion a golden brown in 
it; then put in the kidneys, a little pepper 
and salt (no water), and cook gen three- 

uarters of an hour, take out the kidneys and 
0 oP them finely with the parsley and sweet 
herbs, thicken the gravy with the dessertspoonful 
of flour, worked smoothly with the gill of 
water, boil for two minutes, then mix in the 
apt etc.,and pour out on to a plate to cool. 
For , rub the six ounces of butter into 
the half pound of flour, mix with a little water, 
and roll out three times, the last time to the 
thickness of one-eighth of an inch, cut with a 
plain round cutter two inches in diameter, one 
round to each person (or one or two more if pre- 
ferred), place a teaspoonful of the mince on one 
half of each round, and fold the other half over 
pressing the edges well together, then brush all 
over with beaten egg, and sprinkle with crushed 
vermicelli; fry in hot frying fat for quarter of an 
hour, drain on paper, and serve on a hot d’oyley 
or dish-paper on a dish, and garnish with parsley. 
Prices.—Two kidneys, 7d.; onion, parsley, herbs 
and seasoning, 13d. ; butter, 6d.; flour 2d.; egg, 
Id.; vermicelli, Id. Total, 1s. 63d. 


Roast ROLLED Lorn or Morrox.— Four and a 
half pounds loin of mutton, quarter pound bread 
‘crumbs, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
and sweet herbs, one egg, are rind of half a 
lemon, and if obtainable a little chopped ham or 
tongue, pepper and salt to taste. Bone the loin 
of mutton (bones will make stock for another 
day), and mix the stuffing well together, and fill 
in where the bones have been removed, roll up 
and secure with skewers and tape, and roast 
briskly for one and three quatter hours, keeping 
well basted. Prices—Four and a half pounds 
mutton, or perhaps one or two ounces over, 
about 4s.; egg Id.; other ingredients 13d. 
Total. —4s. 21. 

AppLe SHAPE AND CusraRD.— Two pounds of 
apples (when peeled and cored), a strip of lemon 
rind, quarter pound of brown sugar, ono ounce 
of gelatine, half pint of water: for the custard, 
half pint of milk, and yolks of two eggs, one 
bay-leaf, three lumps of su; When the apples 
are peeled aud cored, put them into an enam 
stewpan with the water, lemon peel, and sugar, 
cook until tender, and then pass through a coarse 
hair sieve, have ready the gelatine which has been 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of water, and when 
both apples and gelatine are a little cool mix 
well together, and pour into a wet mould, and let 
stand till next day. When wanted, dip mouldin 
hot water and turn out quickly on to a dish, 
and pour round it the custard which has been 
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finely, and a little made and got cold; to make the custard beat 
the cutlets on a very | the yolks of the 


with the milk, pour into a 


Prices. | jug, and stand the jug in a saucepan of boili 
—Two and a half pounds of cod, 2s. 6d. (outside | 1 1 b = 


put in the bay-leaf and sugar, and keep 
i all the time, cooking it until it begins to 
thicken. . Prices.—two pounds of apples 7}d. 
(sometimes “pe can be got cheaper); sugar 
and gelatine 3d.; eggs 2d.; half pint of milk Id.; 
(lemon peel can be taken first from the lemon 
used for the fish). Total, 1s, IId. 


Atmonp CuHexsecakes, — Three ounces of 
almonds, three ounces of castor sugar, one egg, 
remains of pastry from the croquettes of kidney. 
Blanch and pound the almonds, and mix well into 
them the sugar and well beaten egg, line eight 
or nine patty with the pastry, put a good 
teaspoonful of the almond mixture into each, 
cut some strips of pastry as thick and wide as a 
straw, and place two strips across each cheese- 
cake crosswise, bake for twenty minutes in 
moderately sharp oven; when cooked, take out 
and put on a hair sieve to cool, serve on a pretty 
dish paper, and dust a little castor sugar over 
each one. Prices.—Almonds 4d.; sugar zd.; 
egg 1d. Total, 54d. 


Musurooms on Toast.—About quarter pound 
or six ounces of mushrooms, two ounces of butter, 
a little salt and pepper, eight rounds of buttered 
toast, a little larger than the mushrooms. Peel 
and trim the mushrooms, place on a buttered tin, 
sprinkle a little pepper and salt, put a nice little 
piece of butter on each one, and cook in a slow 
oven half an hour, have ready the rounds of 
buttered toast, and dish the mushrooms on them, 
and serve very hot. The mushrooms should not 
be larger than a five shilling piece. I/. 
Mushrooms 6d. ; butter and bread 2d. 7v/a/, Sd. 

Total of dinner for eight persons without 
fruit for dessert, 11s. 10d. 


water, 
stirring 


A PertusHire farmer was asked to the funeral 
of a neighbour's third wife. Ashe attended tho 
funeral of the two others, his own wife was 
rather surprised when he declined this iavitation. 
On being pressed he gave as his reason, with 
much hesitation, “ Weel, ye see, guidwife, it 
maks a chap feel a bit awkward like to be aye 
acceptin’ ither folke’ civilities when he nover 
has naething o’ the sort o’ his ain tae ask him 


back tae. 
* * * 


Never scold. Avoid the scolding tone. A 
tried mother may find it hard to do this; but it 
is she who will get most good by observing the 
rule. The tone of scolding tells upon tho 
throat, just where a woman who is not over- 
strong is apt to feel the ache of extreme fatigue. 
The children, too, who are great imitators, will 
be sure to catch the scolding tone, and will talk 
to their dolls, to one another, and by-and-by to 


ed | their own children very much as their mothers 


are now talking to them. 
* * * 


Little Johnnie Talbot, in tender years, was 
asked, What are you going to be- doctor, 
lawyer, minister, or what? His reply carried 
something deeper, fuller than his years could 
fathom, saying, I des Don better be a man fore 


he's any of em.“ 


Trade Mark. 


creer ene nn 
A VALUABLE COPYRIGHT BOOK, giving simple directions 


“HOW TO DISINFECT 


and also in every-day life, will be sent FREE on Application. 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Manufacturers of all kinds of Disinfectants, and 
DISINFECTANTS AND APPLIANCES. 


In cases of the various Infectious Diseases, 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 
Sole Manufacturers of the famous SANITAS” 
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from ministers and others present usually find 


utterance. 

: Our Open Columns. Such is the simple ceremony, with its equality 
The Editor does not hold herself responsible for | of promise, which has probably ratified a larger 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. | proportion of ideal unions than any other. 

Disvussion is invited on the subjects here Is it not peculiarly suited to the developing 


written upon. ; 


look upon her as virtually the founder of Girton, 
and she was so considered by her co-workers. 
But for her, Hitchin would not have been started 
when it was.—I am, Madam, yours respectfully, 

Antonia H. Ovark. 
The Beacon, West End Lane, N.W. 


VIVISEOTION. 


Dear Mapam,—Since the able letter of Mrs. 
Mona Osird appeared in your issue of January 
9th, a telling argument on the side of all lovers 
of kindness, whether to men or animals, has been 
adduced by the discovery of disease by photo- 
graphy where before it was e and 
so that „ etc., can be well seen by its 
means. What a future lies before the medical 
man in this direction! What advances may 
now be made in the paths of legitimate re- 
search! The human patients can explain their 

ptoms, the dumb ones cannot, and s0, as a 
natural result, experiments on hospital patients 
have followed which cannot be justified by any 
law, human or divine. 

Would that this new discovery might sweep 
away the curse of vivisection from our country. 

True science and mercy cannot be at variance, 
for they both proceed from the same All-wise 
Creator, whose “tender mercies are over all His 
works.” Men who follow cruel methods are 
being led by wills of the 28 their “hands 
are empty of results, as laude Bernard 
said. ey are wasting valuable time, causing 
untold sufferings to innocent animals, and last 
but by no means least they are endangering 
their own souls, For who can be deliberately 
cruel without sinning against his own soul and 
against the Creator of us all, who said Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

I should also like to mention a paragraph of 
yours on the humane slaughtering of cattle 
referring to the method advocated by Colone 
Coulston and the Humanitarian e. If 
animals are killed for food, we owe it to them that 
their deaths should be as painless as possible and 
it is also well for ourselves. The whole subject is a 
painful one, and ought to be carefully considered 
as regards our own physical well-being. 

Can it ba supposed. that the flesh of animals 


consciousness of woman’s true position 
I shall be glad to put any of your readers who 
wish it in the way of obtaining further informa- 
tion.— Yours truly, 
Wu. Henry F. ALexanver. 
23, Harberton Road, 
Upper Holloway. 


— 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
To the Editor of Tas Woman’s S1GNat. 


Mapam,—Allow me to say how pleased we have 
been with the editorial in your last issue on the 


— 


% BRITAIN” OR “ ENGLAND.” 


Dear Mavam,—As a constant reader of your 
valuable paper—and very valuable it is because 
of its educative influence on women. will you 
allow me to suggest that you might please use 
the term Britain ” instead of “ England,” when 
the united kingdoms of Eogland and Scotland 
are meant? Your able leader of Thursday last is 
on ‘England and America,” when in reality it is 
“Britain and America” that are spoken of. 
Lady H. Somerset, when Editor of Taz Woman's 
SiaNAt, used the names Britain and England as 
if they were synonymous, and in her Presidential 
address of last year the same thing occurs. 
Pray forgive me for encroaching on alge time, 
and accept of my heartiest thanks for the in- 
struction and pleasure I derive from the weekly 
perusal of your paper.—I am, Madam, yours 
respectfully, He en B. Boyp. 
Kilmalcolm, Renfrewshire. 


been present at a “Quaker wed ing,” may I 
i ane trespass on your space to outline the 

tame 

The contracting parties sit down, with all 
those present, in the silent waiting upon God 
with which all meetings for worship open. This 
may or may not be broken by words of prayer or 
exhortation from anyone present. After a little 
time, the man and woman stand up, and, taking 
each other by the hand, repeat severally words 
to the following effect :— 


‘¢ Friends, I take this my friend 6%, to be my 
—— promising through Divine assistance to 


be unto“ a loving and faithful “"" until 


it shall please the Lord by death to separate 
us.” 


OUR PIONEERS. 


Mapam,—lIn last week s Stat you speak of 
Mrs. Bodichon as assisting Mies Emily Davies 
to found Girton. Valuable as Miss Davies’ 
subsequent services undoubtedly were, Mrs. 
Bodichon was the original promoter of these 
educational schemes, the ideas were all afloat in 
her circle before Miss Davies was introduced to 
her by her sister (you may perhaps like to know 
that Madame Bodichon’s only surviving sister 
takes in and recommends THE SI aT). Knowing 
Mrs. Bodichon from 1848 until her death, I 


They then resume their seats, and a formal 
statement of the facts of the marriage is read 
and signed by the husband and wife, and two or 
three witnesses, there and then (a survival from 
the days before the Registration Acts), and the 
meeting resumes its usual character of worehip. 
Needless to say, suitable addresses aud prayer 


One pound of good Corn Flour 
will make ten one-pint puddings, 
so that a little extra price in the 
Corn Flour is a mere trifle in the 
cost of the pudding. Those who 
like good Corn Flour should always 
ask for Brown & Polson’s (Patent 
brand is their best quality), which 
has over thirty-five years’ world- 
wide reputation for uniformly 
superior quality. 
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LP) ENG SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES AT 
io ff 10/6, 16/6, AND 25/- EACH. 


J 0 285 ‘ | LADY HENRY SOMERSET has much pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 
. j ALL by various makers, she has found none so thoroughly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 


of Messrs, MABIB, Topp, & BARD. This pen is invaluable to her, and she has found th:: its use 


. \ greatly facilitates her work. (Signed) ISABEL SOMERSET. 
ea N H AN DS We only require your steel pen to select a pen to suit you. 
~ . Y& 7 fj SU Complete Tilustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
N J SVITED vast. Topp, & BARD, 93, Cheapside. London, E. O.; or, 95a, Regent 
Street, London W. =_ 


— 


„ 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., at 
Bs, $a, a box, or six for 138. 9d. They invigorate 
the system after overwork, worry, éxcesses and | recent 
indiscretions of living. opposi 


the seven ; 


THE TEMPERANCE . LEGISLATION 
MOST LIKELY TO BE OBTAINED. . 


demand to be made upon Parliament. Twent 
years ago in a skeleton Bill I thus form 

this demand :—“ Restricting the sale of liquors | to 
to the six days in which dealers in other articles 
are engaged—those in which men are now allowed 
at work.” I put that first and foremost, which 
position ought to have been given to it at all the 
Conferences, and which position it decidedly 
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be glad to got the chance of one 2 
e re . 
shareholder would ee in 
Buch ee 
would have less 
Commons than that 


* 
ol 1 divi : 
being selfish and mercenary, 


weight with the House of 


will tend to good order and quietude on the one 
day in the week when a majority of le seek 
that solace which the 1 2 t to bring 
by freedom from week-day work. — Tours, etc., 

0 8 WII Livesey. : 

; The Breck, Poulton-le-Fylde. 

‘was entirely free from P. S.— Should the Sunday Closing Bill arrive 
at a stage when a concession might prevent 
efeat, then this might be conceded : One hour's 
“ off” sale at noon, and from 8-30 to 9-30 at 
night, for fermented liquors only. This would 
meet the cry of those who have “no wine 
cellars” and who desire fermented drinks fresh 
drawn at meals.— W. L. 


2. 


Tue Woman's S1anat for February 20th will 
contain a Special Supplement for the B. W. T. A. 
Will Secretaries please send their orders at 


ought to take in Parliament, seeing it is the one 


demand, of all others, most likely to be obtained. | with teachers assembled to cry aloud to Parlia- oncef 1 * + 
In au of it there are strong forces which are ment to free E from the whichnow| Tu United States Consul at Havre, Mr. O. W. 


outside the many temperance organisations. | attaches to it for its sanction of Sunday trading 
Our land is studded with churches and chapels f i 
and Sunday Schools, from all of which would | forth no uncertain sound in support of securing 
come up voices in support of ceasing to sell] quietude on the one day of the week set apart 
liquors.on Sundays. A E porters for divine worship. i nce c 
of that one demand would be found in the obtaining this most desirable enactment it will 
attendants at the numerous churches and | be absolutely necessary to go to Parliament with 
chapels, all having votes and all likely to use| that one demand, and that only. Otherwise 
moral influence upon other electors. Behind this | the same fatal mistake will be made as in 
large and influential class would, of course, come | Parliaments, that bad presented to them 
the members of the numerous temperance | numerous Bills which included v. ( 
organisations- The combined forces have | demands, thus affording excuse for delay. It 
named would have very great influence upon will be asked: what about the various Billa 
Parliament, seeing that they were moved by the already in preparation for presentation to 
highest of motives—the desire for the honour Parliament ? ell, not one of them need be 
and well-being of our land. On the other hand, | abandoned. Let the promoters of them wisel 
those opposed: to the quietude and ‘absence from | wait, and let Sunday Closing have a fair field, 
business on a Sunday would come to Parliament | unencumbered by any other demand. Instead ; 
saturated with selfishness; opposition thus of dividing our forces in Parliament, it is our face to face with the unmarred works of God, 
tainted would bg largely discounted. But a| bounden duty to concentrate them to the utter- | we are most accessible to His inspirations.— Leo 


number of publicans might be found who would | most, and thus present a united front to those Grindon. 
Hanni Damen Womey's 

WHITE RIBBO Well adapted for b. . Fd. IIIA Dal MEN 

3.—There are Bands of Ribbon White. 

Assorted, 6d. per dozen; 28. 9d. per 100. Postage BRANCHES. 

Westminster, S. W. Paternoster Row Agent: Mr. H. R. ALLENSON, 30, Paternoster Row, E. C 
„ HAwWTRHORN N Housk, Ball DEN, NEAR SHIPLEY, YoRK 
them, I should have been compelled to forego the fragraut beverage.’ 
Prevents and Cures Indigestion. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE. ASSOCIATION | (inoopporatea 
| Meetings. 
HYMNAL? © TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION? 
4.—Wo are Daughters of a King. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, extra, 2d. per dozen, 3d. per 100. ee 
T A N OCE A NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


ave you seen WHITE RIBBON What is 
. T 
1.—We belong. 
A First-class Selection of Hymns |5.—Battie Song of the “Y's.” A CATECHISM. 
No. 3, 7d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100. Postage — 
or 6s. 100. PRICE ONE PENNY, or 6s. 100. 
Sond for Sample Box, with full particulars and Testimonials, 
Neutralises the Tannin in Tea. 
 @ENTLEMEN,—Pleaso find enclosed 1/- for box of Tea-Toning Tablets. I nd them 
*¢ BLETCHLEY STATION.” 
Lessens the Boctor’s Bills. 


Chancellor, reports that in France in 1887, they 
used 56,000 tons of sugar to make so-called wine, 
to supply the lack caused by a bad grape harvest, 
and that the director of the Municipal Labora- 
tory of Paris caused 15,000 casks of so-called 
wine to ba destroyed as they did not contain a 
drop of grape juice. 
* * * 

Rest Ix Narurg.—In nature there is a name- 
leas, subtle influence, analogous to the influence 
of human beings, — us silently, 
secretly, but most powerfully. It is good to 
leave other people sometimes, even to leave our 
own thoughts, and to dwell amidst this mysteri- 
ous, powerful, moulding influence, submitting 
our whole being to it passively. The look of 
nature induces tranquility, repose. The spiritual 
is ever near us; but in the solitudes of nature, 


* MUSIC LEAFLETS 8 
* 
2. Some Glad Day. 
suitable for B. W. T. A. Meetings. Pos. 1. 2. , and 6, 5d. per dozen ; 28. 60. per 100. | ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN LOCAL 
extra, 1d. per dozen, 6d. per 100. 
— —— ——J—ͤ— ä ' —ũä— j—ä—g ̃ — — 
The above can be ordered through any Bookseller; or obtained direct from the Literature Secretary, B. W. T. A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, 
POST FREE, 7id. 
T 1 N O C E ; f remarkably effective in their action. Had it not been for my timely acquaintance with 


„ WINSLEY MANOR, N&aR’ BraDFu2D-oNn-AVon, WILTS, 8 
April 161, 1895. 
„We have tried the sample of Tanocea 125 kindly sent us, and, being a somewhat 
dyspeptic household, ara exceedingly thankful to have met with your simple and valuable 
antidote to the polson in the tea-pot. Tour invention will surely bea boon to the larger 
number of your tellow-creatures. Please send me a 2/6 box of the ablets. E. H. HILL.” 


To be had at Whiteley’s, S hoo / bred's, Splers and Pond’s, A. & N. Stores, etc. 


In Boxes, 6d., 18., and 28. 6d.; or 7}d.. is. 2d., and 2s. 9d. post free of the Sole 
Manufacturers, 


The TANOCEA TABLET CO., Bletchley Station. 


Fes. 13, 1896. 


“THE NIMBLE 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE TO Sd. PER LB.IN ORDER TO REDUCE STOCK, BUT 
QUALITTST GoorD AS ern. 
NEARLY 100,000 BEDS ALREADY SOLD TO THOROUGGLY SATISFIED PURCHASERS. 


NEWHAM’S iincoushire FEATHER BEDS. 


THESE BEDS are donb! 
extensive factory lie egg joubly purified, dusted, and perfected in our own 


ing testimonials and 


LO WS. 6 


1 


2, Admirals 


To Mesars Newham & Co., Boston, Lincolnshire. 


. 8. You have my permission to use this as you think proper. 


b. W. NEWHAM & Co., BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says: “‘HOVIS’ is a 


done without risk. 
“HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, send 


S. FITTON & SON, 
E BEWARE TE 


ending an 


i 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


a? 


ST 


Price List, 
260 Testimonials, 


Eto. 3 de 
e W Congress, 
* Madeira, 
. Alto-Douro, 


Muscat, Marsala, 
Red Alicante. 
LOI 


Reputed Pi 14 / to 20% per 
0 . — 2 to 38 / per 


7 


dozen. 
dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SmMaLL SAMPLES of four of the above will be 
sent carriage trea on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


... h ̃⅛ .. 2 
The above wines are recommended by the Unfermented Win: 
Dept, of the B. W. T. A. 


THORS Co- operative publication. Splendid 
opportunity for young writers. Stamp, Secretary, 
Rev. DRYERRE, F R. G. d. Innerleithen, N. B 


AY 


quality, sweetness, and 
GIVE SATISFACTION 
ot 
25 per cent. less than our recently advertised prices: 


No. 1.—8INGLE BED, BO 
6 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 6 In, 


No. 2. DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 


N No. 3.—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
LOWG, 6 ft. Gin. by 4 ft. 6 in., weighing 55 Ius. 


No. §.—EXTRA SIZED BED, BOLSTER, and TWO 
PILLOWS, 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., weighing 65 Ibs. 


Great Reduction on three or more beds, 


„ Read the following Tes 


ed, clean and new. Also pleased with the qui 
tion of our order. I also wish to let you know that I am the verger of St. George's Church, 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


I found i 
ed. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY, 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers 
having met with such unprecedented success, is bein 
f any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS, 

ing sample (the cust of which 


do so for their own profit. 


7 = 


THE WOMAN'S. SIGNAL. 
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INSTITUTION EDUOATIONA APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 


15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three, 


" ADVERTISEMENTS 2 and sent to 0 


Sd.“ 


ust be prepaid 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London. 
2 


EDUCATIONAL. 
H SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


„ Linea, made in strong linen bordered tiok. The FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
f bed 8 N 
ee e ge ede ua Rta . 


er orders for beds, Note following prices, which are 


LOW, 30/- 


Seoretarieg of Temperance, gooteties 
Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


LSTER, and PI 
weighing 40 lbs. 


for Temperance and Direct V. Campaign fortheoming 
ft. 6 in. by 4ft. 6 in., weighing 50 lbs. 37/6 @eason, may 24544 eka ae . Hamptva 


41/3 
48,9 


— 


5 ——̃ůä —ů ——— 
APARTMENTS, HYDROS, ETC. 
LKESTONE, Best Part.—Good Private 


FO 


Any sized Bed, only 94. per Ib., carriage paid to any Station in the United 
Kingdom. vEATHERS ily, per i (The trade supplied.” Ail Orders Temperance BOARDING HOUSB,, cted 
cont ue or 8 tseou sere, 2 5 oe? f 8 — 
may bo post dated 10 4 Send for samples of Feathers 448 lle “Trice on Chr istian principles. Home comforts. ood 
Lists, &c., which will be sent t n not be returned, 


diet, 428. to 528. 6d. inclusive weekly. — Miss 
Woopwanb (Member of the Royal British Nursing 
Association), Haverstock House, Clarmont Road. 
a ee .. 


Please mention this Paper. 


timonial— 

ouse, Devon, May 18th, 1895. 

our prompt attention to our order of bed, which we 
ality of the tick and feathers, and busin ss- 


Hard, East Stoneh: 


LKLBY.—THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Charles 
Garrett cays: My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.“ In- 

clusive weekly terms from 318. Gd. Thomas 


Johnetone, M. D., M. R. C. P. Lond.—Apply, 


Sirs, I remain, yours faithfully, F. BLO WET. 
ress. 


— 


eis rrruriotts. 
NEW GROSS HYCIENIC HOME 


And SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 
Under the care of 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY 


From the Hampstead Physical Training e, London). 
‘ Lady E vencived. u . Nadir. 
ay 


LADY, HENRY @# 
SOMERSET’S New WORK — 


SKETCHES IN BLACK 
AND WHITE. 


In paper cover, price 1s. 


grand institution,;I have almost lived on it since 
ie Lonvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER 
Square, E. C. ? 


Spurious Imitations of “HOVIS,” which, 
copied in many instances as closely as can be 
IS,” or if what is supplied as 
will be defrayed), to 


MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWARE! x 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 4 Button. 
illers, 


nother bread in place of 


Price Lists free on 
application. 


previous to purchase at 


8 
. 8. anEg G', 
First Floor, 92, New Bond Street. 


LOYAL 
TEMPERANCE LECION 


REQUISITES :— 
PLEDGE CARDS, 7d. per doz. post free. 
MARCHING SONGS, 6d. post free. 


ASSORTED LEAFLETS, 7d. per doz. or 
28. Ed. per 100 post free. 


Literature Secretary; 
B. W. F. A., 47, Wictoria street, 
Westminster, S. . 


2 — 


BUTTERFLY of the Lady's 
Pictorial says— 
“They have the smartest 
and prettiest Shoes 
in London.” 


p 
O OW'S 


MALVERN 
TABLE WATERS | 


“J BURROWernmasMALVERN * 


ie 
4 
E MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Mee Square, ‘COURT DRESSMAKER, 
Bpécialités in Evening Gowns, Trouss aux, an 
Indian and Colonial Outfite. 


ö 


| 
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AWARDED TO 
THE FIRM. 


BEST Established a „ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
1 * 18268. Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


CHEAPEST. 0 
in Patent 


5 Air-tight Tins 


* 


“ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


: FOR 
‘INFANTS, | 
CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 


8 
FOR MEALS, AND | BETWEEN MEALS, there is no more 
refreshing and invigorating beverage than Cadbury's Cocoa. It is 
infinitely superior to tea or coffee for its nourishing and strength- 
imparting qualities. Unlike so many of the so-called pure cocoas, it 
is genuine and unadulterated with alkali. For breakfast, luncheon, 


tea, or supper—whenever wholesome refreshment is necessary— 
Cadbury's Cocoa may be safely and beneficially resorted to. 


— 
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2 ’ y Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MARSHALL & Son, 125, Fleet Street, Lonco., E. C. 
Advertisements, Letters do the Editor, eto., to beaddressed, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. O. g , 
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